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The Newos in Revieuo 


Disarmament Conference 


The urgent task of negotiating dis- 
armament agreements satisfactory to 
all states concerned goes hand-in-hand 
with the essential mission of the 
United Nations, which is to lay down 
the bases of a secure peace under 
freedom and justice. Luis Padilla Ner- 
vo, of Mexico, Chairman of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, 
said this at the opening session of the 
disarmament committee at Geneva on 
March 15. The committee of ten na- 
tions (see page 16) is meeting with 
the blessings of a General Assembly 
resolution unanimously adopted last 
November. The United Nations is 
furnishing the facilities of the Palais 
des Nations. The committee is to re- 
port to the Disarmament Commission 
and thus to the Assembly on the re- 
sults of its deliberations. 

“The world-wide anxiety about dis- 
armament and security was very much 
in evidence at the recent sessions of 
the Commission and the General As- 
sembly,” Mr. Nervo said. “As you are 
aware, the Assembly has taken sig- 
nificant decisions on disarmament 
questions and has transmitted the res- 
olutions on the items ‘General and 
Complete Disarmament’ and ‘Pre- 
vention of the Wider Dissemination of 
Nuclear Weapons’ to your conference 
and to the Commission. The debates 
on the disarmament items in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the decisions taken 
constitute an impressive registration of 
world opinion concerning the dangers 
inherent in the nuclear age and in 
favor of unrelenting efforts to achieve 
the great prize of disarmament which 
we all recognize as an indispensable 
contribution to the preservation and 
consolidation of world peace.” 


Members of the committee are 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Italy, Poland, Romania, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Also continuing in session at the 
Palais des Nations are the talks among 
the USSR, the United Kingdom and 
the United States on the possibilities 
of evolving a satisfactory procedure 
for banning the tests of nuclear weap- 
ons. The talks began in October 1958. 
In December 1959, the conference 
decided to remove from the category 
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of its private documentation the rec- 
ords of the Technical Working Group 
No. 2. The conference requested the 
United Nations Secretariat to make 
available, in its Library, the records 
of the Group for consultation by in- 
terested persons. Four sets in English 
of the Group’s records were placed in 
the Library on March 16. 


Special Session Call 


A call for a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has been circulated to 
governments by  Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold in a letter dated 
March 14. The call was requested by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ethio- 
pia, the Federation of Malaya, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, the United Arab Republic 
and Yemen and seeks consideration of 
the nuclear tests conducted by France 
in the Sahara Desert. The request calls 
attention to an Assembly resolution 
adopted last November and to a letter 
from the same governments in Febru- 
ary, both of which expressed concern 
over the possibility of France conduct- 
ing the tests. The letter points out that 
a French test has now taken place and 
says that there are indications that 
further tests will take place in the near 
future. If within thirty days of the date 
of Mr. Hammarskjold’s letter a ma- 
jority of members concur in the re- 
quest, a special session will be sum- 
moned in accordance with the Charter 
and Rules of the Assembly. 


Labor Institute 


Plans for the establishment in Ge- 
neva of an International Institute for 
Labor Studies have been unanimously 
approved by the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization. 
An endowment fund with an initial 
target of $10 million is to be set up, 
open in the first instance to contribu- 
tions from 1Lo members. The aim of 
the institute is to further the better 
understanding of labor problems in 
all countries. It will organize training 
seminars and conferences among lead- 
ers in industry, agriculture and trade 
unions. 





Israeli Prime Minister 


A visitor to Headquarters on March 
14 was Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion of Israel. Mr. Hammarskjold 
was host to Mr. Ben-Gurion at a 





luncheon at Mr. 
apartment and at a reception in the 


Hammarskjold’s 


evening at Headquarters. Touring 
Headquarters buildings, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold and Mr. Ben-Gurion posed on 
the podium in the General Assembly 
Hall. 


March of Dependent Peoples 


In 1946 there were seventy-four non- 
self-governing territories in the world, 
with a total population of about 215 
million. Ten years later the number of 
such territories had fallen to fifty-five, 
with an estimated population of 113 
million. Since 1956 further progress 
has been made toward the attainment 
of the goals set by Chapter XI of the 
Charter and, by the end of this year, 
the population of all the non-self-gov- 
erning lands is expected to be less than 
100 million. These are some of the 
significant facts emerging from a Sec- 
retariat report reviewing the overall 
progress achieved in dependent terri- 
tories since 1946. The report, contain- 
ing detailed documentation on fifty- 
four individual territories, as well as 
studies on economic, social and educa- 
tional developments in the dependen- 
cies, is being considered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. The Committee, which opened 
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its eleventh session on February 23, 
was asked by the General Assembly 
to make such an appraisal in order to 
ascertain what progress has been made 
to meet the Charter’s objectives and 
the aspirations of dependent peoples 
to manage their own affairs. 

With a number of African terri- 
tories—such as Nigeria and the Congo 
—now on the threshold of independ- 
ence, the current session of this four- 
teen-member body is regarded as par- 
ticularly important. In the words of 
its Chairman, Alex Quaison-Sackey, 
of Ghana, “Circumstances and the 
march of events in the colonial world 
were adding a ceremonial touch to the 
beginning of the Committee’s second 
decade.” The Committee, which will 
report its observations and conclusions 
to the next session of the General 
Assembly, was expected to complete 
its work by the middle of April. 


Contributions for Refugees 


An additional £219,461 ($614,567) 
has been contributed by the United 
Kingdom’s World Refugee Year Com- 
mittee to the projects of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. (See page 
28.) The gift follows a contribution 
of £150,000 ($420,000) made by the 
Committee less than a month ago. 
The most recent contribution will 
make it possible to carry out a num- 
ber of UNHCR projects for refugees 
outside camps and will provide part 
of the funds needed to finance the 
settlement of handicapped European 
refugees from the Far East. 

Iraq has contributed goods worth 
$56,000 to refugees from Algeria in 
Tunisia. With the League of Red Cross 
Societies, UNHCR is providing inter- 
national assistance to more than 200,- 
000 refugees from Algeria in Tunisia 
and Morocco, 50 per cent of whom 
are children, 25 per cent women. 


Latin American Scholars 


Enrollment of schoolchildren in the 
primary grades in Latin America has 
increased by a total of 4 million since 
1956 and the number of teachers has 
increased by 90,000. These figures are 
contained in a report by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization’s Intergovern- 
mental Advisory Committee on the 
Extension of Primary Education in 
Latin America. The average increase 
in primary enrollment in Latin Amer- 
ica since 1956 is 18.6 per cent, the 
report shows. 


Tea and Cocoa 


World production of tea in 1959 was 
estimated by FAO at between 755,000 
and 760,090 tons, a little less than the 





1958 production of 761,000 tons. Fig- 
ures for both years exclude mainland 
China and the USSR. World imports 
were down about 6 per cent and a 
close balance between demand and 
supply resulted in relatively steady 
prices in tea markets. In January 
1960, prices began to show a seasonal 
decline. 

World cocoa production for 1959 
60 is estimated at 980,000 metric tons 
compared with 900,000 tons the year 
before. The dominant factor in the 
increase appeared to have been favor- 
able weather conditions in most major 
areas, FAO said, especially in Ghana 
and Nigeria. Another factor was 
marked improvement in the control of 
diseases and pests. In some areas new 
plantations and improved varieties 
made a contribution. 


Private Capital for Development 


Numerous underdeveloped countries 
have recently taken special steps to at- 
tract more private foreign investment 
to aid in their economic advancement. 
This is reported in a study made by 
the Secretariat following a General 
Assembly request in 1958. 

Most industrial companies operate 
abroad through foreign-owned or con- 
trolled branches or subsidiaries. Of 
late, however, they have tended to 
establish joint ventures associating 
their capital, technical knowledge and 
management not only with those of 
other foreign investors but especially 
with domestic enterprises in the coun- 
try of investment, the report says. 

Private financial institutions in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
Italy are expanding their foreign in- 
vestment business rapidly and moving 
into new areas. 

Efforts to attract private foreign 
capital for development purposes in- 
clude tax incentives, other conces- 
sions and promotional activities by 
governments of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Noting that foreign investors are 
highly conscious of non-business risks 
(expropriation is a big one), the re- 
port states that governments of both 
capital-receiving and capital-supplying 
countries have taken steps to protect 
the investor or at least assure him of 
indemnification. These steps include 
guarantees against expropriation for a 
minimum period (twenty or thirty 
years), insurance issued by investors’ 
governments and bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements. 

Countries which have taken one or 
more active steps in attracting foreign 
private investment include Israel, Ja- 
maica, Puerto Rico, Cambodia, Indo- 
nesia, the Sudan and India, according 
to the Secretariat report. 








Yet the element of risk remains. 
The principal danger mainly feared 
by investors is not so much the defini- 
tion of their rights as the lack of an 
effective forum in which to enforce 
them, the report says. It reviews pos- 
sibilities for arbitration of disputes 
and concludes with a suggestion that 
a special arbitration tribunal be estab- 
lished, possibly under United Nations 
auspices. 


Yugoslav Dies 


A memorial service was held on 
March 15 at the headquarters of the 
Yugoslav Battalion with the United 
Nations Emergency Force for Pvt. 
Bogolub Jeftic. Pvt. Jeftic, twenty- 
three, was injured on March 13 when 
a jeep station wagon in which he was 
riding with Sergeant Cedomir Stojcic 
overturned near the Yugoslav-manned 
outpost at Ras el Nagb in the Sinai 

esert overlooking the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Both men were taken to the UNEF 
hospital at Rafah. Pvt. Jeftic died the 
following morning. Sgt. Stojcic is re- 
ported in satisfactory condition. Pvt. 
Jeftic’s body is being returned to 
Yugoslavia for interment. He was a 
native of Trstenica, near Stubline, 
southwest of Belgrade. 


Heavyweight in Gaza 

The lethal right hand that brought 
Ingemar Johansson the heavyweight 
boxing championship of the world in 
a stunning three-round knockout of 
former champion Floyd Patterson has 





been on display in exhibition bouts 
before the soldiers of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force in the Gaza 
Strip. In a portable boxing ring, Ingo 


showed the skills that made him 
the first Swedish world’s champion. 
Sparring with Albert Westphal, a 
former German heavyweight king, 
Ingo slammed home his right with 
such force that Westphal was knocked 
out of the ring. Generally, the reports 
are, Johansson confined himself to less 
damaging examples of his acknowl- 
edged techniques in the squared cit- 
cle. He visited each of the battalions 
in his nine-day tour from March 4 
through 13. 
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Monuments Campaign 


André Malraux, French Minister of 
State for cultural affairs, presided on 
March 8 over the ceremony opening 
the campaign to enlist international 
cooperation to help save ancient Nile 
monuments of Egyptian and Sudanese 
Nubia, including the temple of Rame- 
ses II. Upon completion of the Aswan 
high dam “wondrous structures, rank- 
ing among the most magnificent on 
earth, are now in danger of disappear- 
ing beneath the waters,” Dr. Vittorio 
Veronese, Director-General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, which is 
sponsoring the salvage project, said at 
the ceremony held at UNESCO House 
in Paris. 

Heading the Committee of Patrons 
is King Gustav VI Adolph of Sweden 
whose message to the ceremony noted 
that “if something really important is 
to be achieved, it seems obvious that 
concerted action of many countries 
must ensue.” Among members of the 
Committee are Mr. Hammarskjold, 
Cardinal Eugene Tisserant, Chairman 
of the Pontifical Committee for Bibli- 
cal Studies and the former UNESCO 
Director-Generals. Other organizations 
in the campaign are an International 
Action Committee, composed of emi- 
nent personalities in the fields of cul- 
ture and finance and an Advisory 
Committee, composed of experts of 
different nationalities and formed by 
the United Arab Republic in agree- 
ment with Dr. Veronese. Both the 
United Arab Republic and Sudan have 
agreed to the removal of certain of 
the antiquities. 


Spain Offers Uranium 


Spain has offered 140 tons of uranium 
for sale to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and its member na- 
tions in 1960-62. Supplies available 
in 1960 are in the form of sodium 
uranate with an average concentration 
of 65 per cent uranium at $19.80 per 
kilogram, FOB Madrid. In 1961-62 
quantities can be provided in the form 
of anhydrous uranium trioxide of 
nuclear purity at $24.80 per kilogram. 


Nuclear Studies 


Thirteen nuclear specialists from ten 
countries have begun advanced study 
in the United States under the auspices 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Four other scientists recently 
completed a two-month _ training 
course in Moscow under 1AEa fellow- 
ships. In all, these are 258 holders of 
IAEA fellowships now studying at uni- 
Versities and institutions in twenty- 
eight member countries. Fifty-three 
students have completed their studies 
and a further 220 have been selected 
by the Agency for fellowships. 
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Gifts of Sculpture 


A bronze sculpture by Robert Cron- 
bach (left) and a polished bronze 
bas-relief by 
José de Rivera 
(right) both 
American art- 
ists, are the new- 
est additions to 
the décor of the 
buildings at 
Headquarters. 
Both artists have 
been widely ex- 
hibited in the 
United States. The pieces are a gift 
from the National Council for U.S. 
Art, Inc., which 

was organized to 

place the work 

of contemporary 

practitioners in 

the plastic arts in 

public buildings. 

The bronze by 

Mr. Cronbach 

has been placed 

in the public lob- 

by of the Gen- 

eral Assembly building, opposite the 
entrance to the Meditation Room. The 
bas-relief by Mr. de Rivera is in the 
office of Mr. Hammarskjold. 





Indus River Irrigation 


Negotiations for the conclusion of a 
water treaty between India and Paki- 
stan for division of the waters of the 
Indus River, now going on in Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, should be concluded by 
the end of April, the Bank has an- 
nounced. The proposal, made by the 
Bank to the two governments in Feb- 
ruary 1954, would make available the 
three eastern rivers of the Indus sys- 
tem—Sutlej, Beas and Ravi—for the 
use of India. Pakistan would get the 
use of the three western rivers—the 
Indus, Jhelum and Chehab. 

The Bank estimates the total cost 
of the system of works to achieve 
these results would be of the order of 
the equivalent of $1,000 million, part- 
ly in foreign exchange and partly in 
local currencies. Pending ratification 
of the treaty, the Bank has evolved 
a plan to finance the required expendi- 
ture by the participation of funds 
from six nations in addition to the 
amounts to be contributed by India, 
Pakistan and the Bank itself. Govern- 
ment contributions equivalent to 
$15,600,000 would come from Aus- 
tralia, to $23,260,250 from Canada, 
to $30,227,400 from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, to $2,795,000 
from New Zealand, to $58,512,300 
from the United Kingdom, all in 
grants. The United States would sup- 





ply $177 million in grants and $103 
million in loans together with the 
equivalent of $235 million in local 
currency. The Bank’s Directors would 
be asked to approve loans to India 
and Pakistan of the order of $103 
million. The costs of the construction 
program would be spread over a 
period of approximately ten years. 
General supervision of the program is 
to be undertaken by the Bank. 


Monetary Fund Report 


The International Monetary Fund has 
sold currencies totaling the equivalent 
of more than $3,406 million in the 
thirteen years since it began opera- 
tion on March 1, 1947. That figure 
was reached by January 31, the latest 
date for which a compilation is avail- 
able. The currency was sold to thirty- 
eight member governments to meet 
short-term needs for foreign exchange. 
On the same date, stand-by credits 
available and undrawn amounted to 
$206 million. 

New standby arrangements have 
been announced with Peru for $27,- 
500,000 and Honduras for $7.5 mil- 
lion. Iceland, in support of a com- 
prehensive stabilization program, has 
established a new par value for the 
krona at 38 kronur per United States 
dollar. Iceland is drawing $2.8 million 
from the Fund and has entered into 
a one-year standby agreement author- 
izing additional drawings up to $5.6 
million. 


Desert Locusts 


Countries afflicted by the desert lo- 
cust may this year face infestations 
as great as or even greater than any 
experienced at least since 1945. This 
is the warning of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in a report which 
stresses the need to change from the 
present defensive policy against out- 
breaks to an offensive strategy against 
the locusts at their source. The ap- 
proach was recommended by a re- 
cent meeting of an FAO panel of ex- 
perts and it is also a major factor 
of a six-year regional desert locust 
project approved by the Special Fund. 


Tourism Proposals 


More than fifty recommendations de- 
signed to cut red tape on international 
flights, both for travelers and for airline 
personnel, have been sent by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
to its seventy-six members for com- 
ment. The recommendations involve, 
among other things, elimination of 
visas for tourists and other temporary 
visitors, acceptance by states of oral 
baggage declarations, elimination of 
outbound baggage declarations, aboli- 
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tion of tax clearance certificates, clear- 
ance of inboard cargo on a sampling 
or selective basis, elimination of the 
passenger manifest, simplification of 
the aircraft’s general declaration (the 
basic document for the clearance of 
an aircraft by customs, immigration 
and public health officials) and pro- 
visions to speed the flow of all cate- 
gories of traffic through airports. 


Smallpox Report 


Some 72,000 cases of smallpox were 
reported in 1959 throughout the 
world (outside Mainland China), the 
World Health Organization says. In 
1958, a total of 242,000 cases, an 
unusually high number, was reported. 
The improvement in 1959 was attrib- 
uted to the fall of the incidence in 
India and East Pakistan where, fol- 
lowing the unusually high levels of 
1958 (about 218,000 cases), only 
50,000 were reported. Smallpox inci- 
dence has not decreased to any con- 
siderable extent outside India and 
East Pakistan. About 22,000 cases 
were recorded against 24,000 in 1958 
in Asia outside India and Pakistan, in 
Africa and in South America. 


Film Awards 


The feature-length film Power Among 
Men, produced by the United Nations, 
has won three additional awards since 
taking the Robert J. Flaherty prize in 
the United States a year ago. The film 
is a documentary in four episodes de- 
picting man’s power both to destroy 
and to rebuild. Recently honors have 
come in the form of the Janotta Me- 
daglia d’Oro in Italy, a Diploma of 
Honor bestowed at the Moscow Film 
Festival last summer and a special 
award for documentary achievement 
from the Golden Laurel Awards in 
the United States. 

The episodes were filmed in Italy, 
Haiti, Canada and Norway. The Ital- 
ian one, narrated by an Italian boy, 
tells the natural before-and-after story 
of a village ruined by war, then re- 
built. From Italy the film moves to 
Haiti, where poverty-stricken farmers 
are helped by a United Nations tech- 
nical assistance expert to apply mod- 
ern farming methods, form a coopera- 
tive and win their way from near 
bankruptcy to prosperity. In Kitimat, 
Canada, men move mountains, chan- 
nel rivers, carve a rich life from a 
northern wasteland. But a riot, set off 
by racial irritations, gives warning of 
man’s inability to get along with his 
own kind. To the atomic research 
centre in Kjeller, Norway, comes the 
local beekeeper, sharing with the audi- 
ence his distrust, his awe, his fear at 
the awful power loose among men 
and—eventually—his awareness of the 
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lush benefits of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Following the world premiere of the 
film in Oslo, Norway, on June 10, 
1959, it moved into distribution 
throughout the world in commercial 
theatres and in libraries and auditor- 
iums with club and _ organization 
sponsorship. It was used by the United 
Kingdom national committee in sup- 





port of World Refugee Year at a 
gathering held at the Royal Festival 
Hall in London. It was featured in 
United Nations Day celebrations in 
New Delhi and elsewhere in India. 

Language versions already exist in 
English, French, Spanish and German, 
and a Russian language version is in 
preparation. Versions in Italian and 
Burmese are under _ consideration. 
Around the globe, the demands for 
the film have been so great that prints 
in black and white, considerably lower 
in cost than the original color print, 
will shortly be available. 

The film has evoked enthusiastic 
response from non-governmental or- 
ganizations and United Nations Asso- 
ciations on all continents. The Haitian 
sequence in the film has attracted 
much attention. A number of organi- 
zations, including the International 
Cooperative Alliance, will distribute 
reprints of that sequence. 

Power Among Men, which probes 
with a sensitive camera the problem 
of human survival in the age of the 
atom, is receiving recognition around 
the world from theatrical and non- 
theatrical audiences as well as from 
the prize juries. 


Natural Resources 


The Commission on Permanent Sover- 
eignty over Natural Resources agreed 
unanimously on March 17 on a draft 
of its progress report to the forthcom- 
ing session of the Economic and Social 
Council, in April. The Commission, 
composed of representatives of Af- 
ghanistan, Chile, Guatemala, the Neth- 
erlands, the Philippines, Sweden, the 
Soviet Union, the United Arab Repub- 








lic and the United States, was estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in 
1958. 

The Aseembly asked the Commis- 
sion to conduct a full survey of the 
status of the permanent sovereignty of 
peoples and nations over their natural 
wealth and resources and, where nec- 
essary, to prepare recommendations 
for strengthening this right. In the 
conduct of this survey, the Commis- 
sion was to pay due regard to the 
rights and duties of states under inter- 
national law and to the importance of 
encouraging international cooperation 
in the economic development of un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

The draft progress report, which 
will be put into final form by the 
Rapporteur, Rafik Asha, of the United 
Arab Republic, covers the two sessions 
held by the Commission so far, the 
first one in May 1959 and the 
second in February and March of 
this year. It includes the resolution 
adopted by the Commission on March 
4, which requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare a revision of the pre- 
liminary study submitted by the Sec- 
retariat on this subject for considera- 
tion at the Commission’s next session, 
expected to be held at the end of 
April 1961. 

The resolution requests the Sec- 
retary-General, “taking into account 
the views expressed by the members 
of the Commission at this session,” 
to invite member states and the spe- 
cialized agencies to verify the material 
in the preliminary study and to submit 
additional pertinent material on mat- 
ters within their jurisdictions. 

The Secretary-General is then asked 
to prepare, not later than March 15, 
1961, in the light of such submissions, 
a revision of the study for considera- 
tion by the Commission at its next 
session. The Secretary-General is 
asked to include in the study “appro- 
priate references to United Nations 
decisions, reports and studies relating 
to rights and duties of states under 
international law and to international 
cooperation in the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries.” 


Bank Loans 


Loans to Japan and Mauritania have 
been approved by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. A loan equivalent to $66 mil- 
lion for the development of high-grade 
iron ore deposits goes to the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania in northwest 
Africa. The project will open up new 
opportunities for economic growth in 
Mauritania, where the severity of na- 
tural conditions narrowly limits ex- 
pansion of the traditional agriculture 
and livestock raising. Revenues from 
taxes and royalties are expected to 
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reverse the present chronic budget 
deficits and provide Mauritania with 
an opportunity to become self-sup- 
porting. 


A loan equivalent to $40 million 
goes to Japan for the construction of 
a forty-five-mile expressway from 
Amagasaki to Ritto, linking the Osaka 
metropolitan area with that of Kyoto. 
This is one of the most heavily popu- 
lated and industrialized areas of Japan, 
and a fast, safe highway will reduce 
travel time, relieve congestion and re- 
duce the cost of freight and passenger 
traffic, the Bank stated. The develop- 
ment of transport facilities has seri- 
ously lagged behind other sectors of 
the Japanese economy, the Bank 
points out. The railroads are over- 
loaded and the roads are inadequate to 
handle rapidly growing traffic. Only 
ten per cent of the 93,000-mile road 
network is paved and most of the 
main highways serving industrial areas 
are narrow and winding and run 
through the centres of towns. 


Boy Scouts 


Fifty Boy Scouts and Explorers from 
the fifty states of the United States 
visited ‘Mr. Hammarskjold on Feb- 
ruary 15 and presented him with a 
copy of The Golden Book of Scouting, 
which commemorates the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 





ica. The Scouts also gave Mr. Ham- 
marskjold a copy of the Norman 


Rockwell painting depicting Boy 
Scouts of 1910 and 1960. Steven 
Melnick (left) of Billings, Montana, 
holds the painting with Mr. Hammar- 
skjold. 


Trust Territories 


After Tanganyika’s general election to 
be held next September, the territory’s 
Legislative Council will have a ma- 
jority composed of elected African 
members and the Government a ma- 
jority comprising elected ministers 
drawn from the membership of the 
Legislature. Details of these constitu- 
tional advances in this, the largest of 
United Nations trust territories, were 
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revealed in Dar es Salaam last Decem- 
ber by the Governor, Sir Richard 
Turnbull. Constitutional progress and 
other developments in Tanganyika will 
be reviewed by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil during its twenty-sixth session 
scheduled to open at Headquarters on 
April 14. 


The Council is scheduled to examine 
Britain’s administrative reports on the 
territory, as well as that of a United 
Nations mission which recently visited 
Tanganyika and the neighboring trust 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi. In its visit 
to the latter area, under Belgian ad- 
ministration, the mission was asked to 
make a special investigation into the 
disturbances which occurred there last 
year. In addition to the reports on 
these two territories, the Council will 
consider annual reports on six other 
lands under trusteeship: the British 
Cameroons, New Guinea and Nauru 
under Australian administration, New 
Zealand-administered Western Samoa, 
the Pacific Islands Trust Territory 
under United States administration 
and Italian-administered Somaliland. 
The exceptionally heavy program fac- 
ing the Council includes several ques- 
tions postponed from its last session, 
as well as a number of issues arising 
from General Assembly recommenda- 
tions. The session is expected to last 
until the end of June. 


Economic and Social Council 


Mr. Hammarskjold has indicated that 
he will submit to the Economic and 
Social Council some ideas as a basis 
for discussion of opportunities for in- 
ternational cooperation on behalf of 
former trust territories which have 
become independent. (See page 10). 
The Council, which opens its twenty- 
ninth session at Headquarters on April 
5, will hear reports from the World 
Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Finance 
Corporation and consider possible 
establishment of a Commission for 
Industrial Development. Other items 
on the agenda include reports from 
the Commission on Permanent Sov- 
ereignty over Natural Resources, from 
the Water Resources Development 
Centre, on development of petroleum 
resources, on cooperatives and on in- 
ternational cooperation in  cartog- 
raphy. President of the Council is 
Daniel Cosio Villegas, of Mexico. The 
First Vice-President is Jerzy Michal- 
owski, of Poland; the Second Vice- 
President is G. A. Farugqi, of Pakistan. 
The session is expected to last through 
April 22. 





Olympic Athletes’ Visit 


Members of Olympic teams from 
Sweden, Norway and Finland visited 
Headquarters during the first week in 
March following the Winter Games in 





Squaw Valley in California. Swedish 
athletes who won medals for their 
country at the winter Olympics are 
from left, Sonja Ruthstrom, Klas Lest- 
ander, Irma Johansson, Kjell Backman 
and Britt Strandberg. 


Asian Development 


Delegates to the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East’s six- 
teenth session in Bangkok, held from 
March 9 through 22, stressed the need 
for further regional and international 
cooperation aimed at speeding up 
Asia’s economic development. (See 
page 34). Among other things, the 
Commission emphasized the impor- 
tance of developing the tourist trade 
and industries and recommended that 
1961 be declared by governments 
“Visit-the-Orient Year.” Decision on 
a proposal for a regional trade or- 
ganization was deferred for considera- 
tion at a later session. 


Water Resources 


Operational water development proj- 
ects of the United Nations and related 
agencies have been very much more 
in evidence in the past two years, the 
Water Resources Development Centre 
says in a report prepared for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s session 
opening at Headquarters on April 5. 
Major fields of activity have included 
survey and appraisal of water re- 
sources, irrigation, domestic and in- 
dustrial water supply, hydroelectric 
power and multipurpose projects. Con- 
centrated attention has been given 
both to ground-water resources which, 
for example, feed wells and springs, 
and to river basin development. 
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For Freedom from Hunger 


Triumph of Human Dignity 








by B. R. SEN, Director General, Food and Agriculture Organization 


lg the long struggle to master the world around us 

and to turn it to our advantage, mankind has known 
many triumphs. We can travel across every part of the 
world in a day or two. We can transmit our thoughts 
in a second. We have conquered diseases which took 
heavy toll before. But the most basic triumph still 
eludes us. We still have not conquered the hunger which 
continues to cast its shadow over the lives of millions 
of people in the poorer regions of the world. 

Food is a basic necessity of life and the fight for 
food has been one of the greatest forces in the develop- 
ment of human society. In search of food, men have 
crossed oceans and colonized strange and hostile lands, 
and the lack of food has often led to social upheavals. 

The statistics of want are fragmentary and unreliable. 
Unfortunately, we get the least and the poorest infor- 
mation from the areas where people’s needs are great- 
est. Nevertheless, it seems clear that more than half 
of the world’s population is seriously underfed. More 
than a billion people are not getting enough food for 
proper physical development, for adequate resistance 
to disease, for profitable labor or for recreation. At 
the other extreme, it seems clear that less than a quar- 
ter of the world’s population is adequately fed. 

Tuberculosis mortality figures and overall life ex- 
pectancy statistics are both closely related to living 
standards. These are some of the figures to illustrate 
the gross inequality of living standards in different 
parts of the world: in the United States 9.3 persons 
per 100,000 die of respiratory tuberculosis each year; 
in Taiwan the death rate is 56.3 per 100,000; in 
Australia it is 9.2 per 100,000; in Brazil, 89.3 per 
100,000. 

Life expectancy tables for the average newborn 
child tell an equally grim tale: in the United States 
the infant’s expectation of life is seventy years; in 
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India, thirty-two years; in Sweden, more than seventy 
years; in Egypt, thirty-eight years. 

It is true that the world food position is a little more 
satisfactory than it has been in past times but today 
we are confronted by a new challenge in human his- 
tory which, if it is not faced, could easily sweep away 
the little progress we have so far made—this is the 
upward surge of world population at a rate which has 
never been approached before. Through most of man’s 
history, high death rates, due to disease and lack of 
control over natural surroundings, prevented his num- 
bers from increasing very considerably. Then the devel- 
opment of medical science, the new triumphs in death 
control, began to remove the influence of this brake 
on population growth, and our numbers began to soar. 

In 1600, the population of the earth is believed to 
have been 300 to 400 million people, and it was not 
until about 1800—two centuries later—that this figure 
had doubled. By 1900—just one hundred years this 
time—the population had risen to about 1,500 million 
people. In only sixty years since then, our numbers 
have doubled again—to about 3,000 million people. 
With world population rising by more than 50 million 
people a year, it will not take sixty, but only about 
thirty-five years to double our numbers once more, and 
all the indications are that 6,000 to 7,000 million peo- 
ple will enter the year 2000. If today we are having 
trouble in producing adequate supplies of food for 3,000 
million people, what a problem lies only thirty-five 
years ahead in feeding twice that number! 

There can be no doubt that this is the great problem 
of our time. Certainly current international political 
tensions and disagreements must be resolved if the 
human race is to survive, but the problem of population 
and food supplies is every bit as important and urgent 
and, if not tackled vigorously, may lead to dangerous 
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On a visit to Thailand, Mr. Sen (centre) inspected 
the Rice Research Experiment Station near Bangkhen. 


situations. This was in the forefront of the minds of 
the representatives of forty-four countries who met at 
Hot Springs in May 1943 to discuss the role a world 
organization could fulfil in meeting this world problem. 
In October 1945 they established the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization at a meeting in Quebec. 

In its fourteen years of existence, FAO has worked 
with considerable effectiveness. The organization has 
established a world information service, in the fields of 
agricultural economics and technology, fisheries, for- 
estry and nutrition, of a quality and on a scale which 
has never before been equalled. Its activities in promot- 
ing and servicing international cooperation have in- 
fluenced programs in every part of the world. Today, 
trade policies and programs are often affected by dis- 
cussions which we have sponsored, and in scores of 
countries, agricultural research programs are being 
enriched and accelerated by the information which we 
have helped technical workers to exchange. In the past 
nine years, we have sent about 2,500 technicians into 
the field in more than sixty countries to help them 
develop their primary industries. 


Gradual Development 


During this period of FAO’s existence, governments 
all over the world have set under way development 
programs to ease the problems of the world’s underfed 
people. In spite of all these efforts, however, the goals 
remain as distant as ever. 

A true crash program is not applicable to agricul- 
tural development. Agriculture must move to the slow 
cycle of the seasons, often at the mercy of unfavorable 
weather. Then, too, agriculture is not carried on in a 
vacuum—it is intimately related to the general economy, 
and any appreciable improvement in agricultural pro- 
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duction is usually possible only as a result of improve- 
ment in the dozens of industries that supply and service 
agriculture. And it is not sufficient merely to increase 
food production. The consumers must have the desire 
and the ability to pay for more food, and this again 
involves development of sectors of the economy other 
than agriculture. 


In the past few years, food production has barely 
kept pace with population growth, 2 per cent against 
1.6 per cent on the world average. But this increase is 
not evenly distributed all over the world. Spectacular 
gains have been achieved mostly in countries which 
already have plenty of food, while in some parts of 
Asia and Africa and Latin America prewar levels of 
food production have not yet been reached. Unless we 
take much more vigorous action than we are taking at 
present, we could even lose ground and the situation 
become much worse than it is. 


The experience of industrially advanced countries 
shows that, by the application of scientific methods and 
proper management of the economy, productivity can 
be increased to limits hitherto believed unattainable. 
In the United States, the phenomenal success of inten- 
sive cultivation seems seriously to challenge the validity 
of the law of diminishing returns, as, for instance, in 
the production of wheat. The yield per acre of rice in 
Japan provides another instance of the possibilities that 
are open to the less-developed lands of Southeast Asia. 
Improved agricultural tools and machinery, rational use 
of fertilizers, farm credit and marketing arrangements 
can bring about a radical change in the present low- 
yielding agricultural practices of many countries. 


Danger of Apathy 


Soil scientists believe that there are great possibilities 
of increasing the area of land now actively under cul- 
tivation. It is true that there are no lands comparable 
to the Argentine pampas which can be opened up for 
cultivation, but there is much that can be made to yield 
food crops by proper irrigation and reclamation. A 
recent FAO study of the Ganges-Brahmaputra basin, 
where 130 million people live, shows that by more 
intensive use of land and water that is now mostly 
running to waste, more crops could be raised and thus 
production of food could be more than doubled. There 
are considerable potentialities for increasing the area 
under cultivation also in the temperate zones of the 
southern hemisphere, such as southern Australia, 
Uruguay and southern Brazil. There are further large 
land reserves in Canada and the Soviet Union. Even 
the lands that have suffered from man’s improvidence 
and negligence can, with proper measures, be rendered 
fertile again. 

The danger, therefore, to the world’s future food 
supplies does not spring so much from an intrinsic lack 
of nature’s gift or human resources as from indifference, 
apathy and lack of action. The Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign, which was proposed by me about eighteen 
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Left: Villagers in Satornja, Yugoslavia, filling baskets with 
plums for jam. Rural electrification projects emphasize lifting | gr 
food production. Above: Eligio Tavanlar (left), one of a United {ca 
Nations inspection team visiting land settlement projects in Asia. is 

















months back at the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations and which was adopted by the FAO 
Conference at its tenth session in November last year, 
has been designed to rouse public opinion about the true 
state of affairs in regard to the world’s food problem 
and to turn resignation and despair into hope, and 
apathy into conscious effort. 

The campaign is not intended to replace any pro- 
grams at present under way for the improvement of 
food supplies and better nutrition. It is intended to 
supplement and reinforce programs which governments 
and international agencies are already carrying out, to 
create a better climate of opinion in which these pro- 
grams will work with greater effectiveness. It is intended 
to awaken the people of underfed countries to the real 
possibilities for improving their lot and to encourage 
them to greater effort. It is intended to inform people 
in prosperous countries about the condition of people 
less fortunate than themselves and to enlist their support 
for measures aimed at improving the situation. And it 
is intended to help increase our knowledge of present 
conditions and of methods of improving them. In other 
words, the campaign is conceived in the spirit of re- 
dedication to the objectives of FAO and intensification 
of efforts toward their achievement. 


Research Program 


The activities of the campaign will fall under three 
broad categories: information and education, research, 
and action programs. 

The information and education program will include 
studies and investigations aimed at better information 
regarding what needs to be done to combat hunger and 
malnutrition, what the technical and economic possi- 
bilities are for increasing production and improving 
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distribution, and how the problems of hunger and 
malnutrition can be tackled with the techniques and 
resources now available and a widespread educational 
program of public discussion and debate based upon 
this information. The research program is intended to 
intensify the search for solutions to problems of agricul- 
tural development in individual countries and regions 
and, through applied research, to provide the basis for 
establishing or strengthening national programs of agri- 
cultural and economic development and for planning 
specific projects to supplement or intensify the existing 
programs. 

The heart of the campaign will be the national action 
programs. It is from them that increased production, 
improved distribution of agricultural products and the 
other prerequisites to freeing the world from hunger 
will flow. Most of the projects will relate to increasing 
food production, improvements in nutritive quality, pre- 
vention of food losses, increased effectiveness in dis- 
tribution or in stimulating better food habits and con- 
sumption and also to associated social, economic and 
institutional questions. FAo will also help, when re- 
quested, in the selection, formulation and implementa- 
tion of action projects, even when the funds for these 
projects are given directly by the donor to the recipient 
country. 

The campaign will be officially launched on July 1 
this year and will run through 1965. We expect that the 
major part of this year will be taken up with planning 
the program and getting a start on basic studies and 
reports to be made during the campaign. In terms of 
the Conference resolution, the FAo Council has appoint- 
ed an Advisory Campaign Committee of representatives 
of member countries to assist the Director-General. The 
first meeting of this Committee is scheduled to take 
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Above: M. Cantave of Haiti, an FAO expert, demonstrates 
gajt on citrus tree in Cambodia. Right: Fishermen with a big 
catch off Kerala. India is introducing modern boats, gear and 
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place in May this year. A Campaign Trust Fund has 
also been established to which member governments, 
non-governmental organizations, religious groups, 
foundations and private individuals are being invited 
to contribute. The FAo Conference has authorized me 
to set up a special advisory committee of non-govern- 
mental organizations and an NGO conference will be 
held for this purpose in Rome in May. 


Organizations’ Roles 


By 1963 we expect to have gained a great deal of 
new information, and we hope that the campaign will 
be bringing results in new activity and new enthusiasm 
for our aims. In 1963, to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Hot Springs Conference, which led to 
the foundation of FAO, we will support the organization 
of a series of national food conferences which will cul- 
minate in a World Food Congress at FAO headquarters 
in Rome. In 1964 and 1965, we will analyze and dis- 
seminate the conclusions of the national and world 
food congresses and assist in implementation of their 
recommendations. In 1965, we will review the results 
of the campaign and report to our twentieth anniver- 
sary Conference session, which will, no doubt, recom- 
mend further action arising out of the campaign to 
member governments. 

How can particular organizations contribute to this 
worldwide effort? One way is for a non-governmental 
Organization to carry out an intensive public informa- 
tion program in support of the campaign and to raise 
funds for sponsoring research and action projects An- 
other is sponsoring pilot and demonstration projects. A 
compendium of specimen action projects is now under 
preparation by the FAO secretariat and will be available 
for distribution shortly. The organization may select 
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projects from this list or adopt its own projects which 
may fall within the scope of the campaign. 

And last but not least, organizations may contribute 
to the Campaign Trust Fund to be spent for the pur- 
poses of the campaign in accordance with the financial 
regulations laid down in FAO’s constitution. In order to 
fulfil its responsibilities of leadership and coordination 
of national and international efforts, FAO will require 
funds which are not provided in its regular budget. The 
response that the campaign has generated in various 
parts of the world, among governments, voluntary 
associations, professional groups and private citizens, 
has given me confidence that the necessary funds will 
be forthcoming. 

I feel sure that when the objectives of the campaign 
are more widely known and its implications in terms 
of human welfare and social justice are more adequately 
grasped, the campaign will assume the character of a 
true world movement. 


We live in a very exciting age. Science has brought 
new visions of man’s mastery over nature. But the 
achievements of science must be matched by the tri- 
umph of human dignity. Without that, the ultimate 
human purpose of science will not be fulfilled. What 
the world needs most today is not merely a wider ex- 
change of material benefits, essential though it is, but 
also a conscious dedication to the right of man to grow 
to his full stature, regardless of the place of his birth, 
or the color of his skin, or of the faiths and beliefs he 
may cherish. 

I call upon all interested organizations and individ- 
uals to support the campaign in the name of this human 
solidarity, without which all our efforts to banish 
hunger from the world will lose their true meaning 
and purpose. 
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The United Nations 





Newly Independent Countries 





Two Addresses by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 


The following is the text of an address by United 
Nations Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold last 
month before the Economic Club of New York: 


M* THEME today will be the help that the United 

Nations may be able to give in connection with 
the economic and associated social and administrative 
problems of independence and impending independ- 
ence. It seems to me important that we should identify 
the points where the limited financial resources which 
the United Nations can bring to bear may have the 
maximum impact. When I speak of “limited re- 
sources” I am thinking only of that area of study and 
consultation, technical assistance and preinvestment ac- 
tivities which are the present domain of the United Na- 
tions itself and certain of the specialized agencies. I 
am not including the World Bank with its affiliates, the 
International Finance Corporation and the future In- 
ternational Development Association, or the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. These members of the United 
Nations family are concerned with investment and the 
financing of trade. We all have high hopes that newly 
independent countries will benefit from the assistance 
they are in a position to offer. 

I shall talk mainly about Africa, not because the 
problems of the new and emerging African states are 
necessarily more acute or difficult than those which are 
found in other parts of the world, but because it is in 
Africa that these problems exist in their most con- 
centrated form and to Africa that the United Nations 
has lately had to give special attention. 

Let me begin by saying a few words about some of 
the recent economic and social changes in Africa which 
provide the context in which the movement toward in- 
dependence has occurred; though less spectacular than 
the political events, they have been in some respects 
quite remarkable. The United Nations has done over the 
years a great deal of fact-finding on the economic con- 
ditions and problems of Africa and the nature of the 
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structural changes occurring there. This research, much 
of which is embodied in the Economic Survey of Africa 
since 1950, just published, will be helpful in determin- 
ing where the United Nations can act with the greatest 
chance of success. 


Africa comprises one fifth of the world’s total land 
area and encompasses a very wide range of climate and 
topography and of economic and social conditions. 
Most of the countries are in varying stages of transition 
from traditional economies based on subsistence agri- 
culture to modern economies based on production for 
exchange. The course and pattern of their economic 
development is still largely determined by their position 
in the world economy. They are important suppliers— 
by and large, increasingly important suppliers—of pri- 
mary products. Thus Africa supplies about a fifth of 
the world’s output of copper and manganese, about a 
quarter of the world’s antimony, most of its gold and 
cobalt, and practically all of its diamonds. Tropical 
Africa alone supplies two thirds of the total world pro- 
duction of cocoa and sisal and nearly three quarters of 
its palm kernels. Of course, the level of African ex- 
ports, which consist almost entirely of primary com- 
modities, is determined by the demand for them in 
industrialized countries. Nowhere is the economic in- 
terdependence of countries at different stages of devel- 
opment more clearly apparent. Depending as each of 
them does on a narrow range of commodity exports, 
most African countries are especially vulnerable to 
price fluctuations and to a fall in the level of activity 
in industrial countries, and not only private but also 
public investment may be seriously affected by a fall in 
export earnings. 

In recent years, relatively high rates of government 
expenditure and investment have in certain cases off- 
set the effects of lagging export income. This has been 
in large measure due to strict measures of financial and 
administrative control exercised during the commodity 
boom period and to financial aid from metropolitan and 
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other governments. Even so, dependence on external 
sources of investment was high, in the order of 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent in the sterling area and 75 per cent 
in the franc zone. Of this investment, the former metro- 
politan countries were the largest providers. 

Economic growth is bringing about throughout 
Africa rapid changes in its whole economic and social 
life and aspirations. In illustration of this fact we may 
note the growth of new urban centres and of urban 
populations. For example, the population of Dakar in- 
creased tenfold (from 30,000 to 300,000) between 
1926 and 1956, that of Conakry has more than doubled 
in the last twenty years, that of Leopoldville increased 
from 209,000 in 1950 to 389,000 in 1958. Such 
growth has inevitably brought with it serious social 
problems and tensions. 

In education there is taking place a very rapid growth 
in schools and the school population. Typical cases are 
those of Ghana, where the number of primary schools 
increased from approximately 1,100 in 1951 to about 
3,500 in 1958, and where, over the same period, the 
school population rose from 312,000 to 634,000. In 
higher education the developments are no less impres- 
sive. Many new universities, medical schools and re- 
search institutes have been established or greatly ex- 
panded. This “human investment” is at least as signi- 
ficant for the future as is the accumulation of capital. 


Despite the progress to which I have just referred, 
most of the African countries, and in particular those 
south of the Sahara with their large subsistence sectors, 
are still among the poorest in the world in terms of 
money income. Only the first steps have been taken on 
the long road toward education. With a few exceptions, 
manufacturing industry still comprises a very small 
part of total economic activity and represents only a 
beginning. As in all other countries in a similar stage 
of development, industrialization in Africa is impeded 
by the lack of basic technical skills, of power, transport 
and other basic facilities, of social services and in gen- 
eral of that economic and social infrastructure without 
which investment is inhibited. 


We all know the present scope and pace of the 
emergence of African countries and territories into po- 
litical independence. It is essential that African eco- 
nomic growth acquire sufficient momentum to match 
the pace of political change. The early period of inde- 
pendence may in this respect prove decisive. 

At the moment of obtaining independence, new coun- 
tries are usually faced with the need to take basic de- 
cisions which are likely to determine, for many years to 
come, the pattern of their national life as well as their 
relationships with the rest of the world. These decisions 
may have to be taken under the duress of monetary or 
other pressure, such as easily arises in connection with 
the difficult problems of realignment of monetary and 
currency systems, of trade relationships and, in general, 
of political, economic and social organization. They 
may have to be made at a time when a country yet 
lacks a precise notion of its assets and liabilities— 
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which sometimes are inextricably entangled in those of 
another country or of a larger economic area—and of 
its own resources and needs. And these decisions are 
not easily reversible. 

However encouraging the long-range prospects may 
be, and however harmoniously and constructively the 
transition has been planned, it is bound to bring with 
it temporary complications. To mention only a few: 
people in the administration may want to leave; private 
investors may react as they do to any uncertainty; old- 
established channels of aid and support may become 
inoperative. And all this happens just at the time when, 
for the reasons mentioned, it is of unusual significance 
that the authorities be free to judge and decide calmly. 
The need for measures facilitating the task of the newly 
independent nations, so as to pave the way to a sound 
economic future, is in these circumstances obvious. 

Talking, in general terms, about the responsibility of 
the international community in relation to newly in- 
dependent countries, I recently stated in a press con- 
ference at the United Nations: “There is the problem 
of personnel; there is the problem of money; there is 
the problem of education and there is the problem of, 
let us say, moral support in the reshaping or the shap- 
ing of a nation.” I do not have to elaborate on the need 
for personnel, for investment, for education — these 
needs are evident. But I must say just one word about 
“moral support.” As I said on the same occasion, I 
mean by this “such attitudes from the outside and from 
those who work with the governments which reflect an 
understanding of the problems facing those countries, a 
sympathetic understanding, neither a feeling of false 
superiority, nor a feeling of sterile pessimism, nor a 
feeling of facile optimism. What is needed is realism 
and understanding, joined into something which really 
helps those leaders and those peoples.” 

The metropolitan powers, as well as the United 
States and other countries, have been making notable 
contributions toward easing economically the transition 
to independence. It goes without saying that the various 
agencies of the United Nations family could never 
replace them. Nor, of course, should the United Nations 
act so that it might lead to a weakening of the network 
of existing relationships between African countries and 
others. Such relationships can be, after independence, 
a source of great strength and indeed provide a major 
basis for future economic and social progress. But I 
believe that, in meeting the specific economic problems 
which arise in connection with independence, the 
United Nations has a special role to play. 

In underdeveloped countries I have many times heard 
the hope expressed that as much as possible of the 
international aid needed should be channeled through 
the United Nations. The reasons for this attitude of 
leaders in the countries concerned are easy to under- 
stand. In the first place, the United Nations has had 
special responsibilities toward all the non-self-governing 
territories—and of course the trust territories in par- 
ticular—since it came into existence. Just over a year 
ago it created an Economic Commission for Africa, 
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with its seat at Addis Ababa, which has already estab- 
lished itself as a significant rallying point for African 
aspirations toward economic progress. With its asso- 
ciated specialized agencies, it has been active—and I 
may perhaps claim, with increasing success—in promot- 
ing the economic and social advancement of these 
territories. This is the so-to-speak historical reason; the 
other reason lies in the relation of the United Nations 
to these countries’ national independence. It is under- 
standable that assistance, whether financial or technical, 
may be easier for them to accept when extended 
through, or in association with, an international body 
of which they are full and equal members. The mere 
existence of a small amount of international aid under 
the United Nations, utilized on the right level and on 
the right points, may make it a lot easier for them to 
seek continuing aid under bilateral programs. 

I am happy to note that the governments members 
of the United Nations seem to be increasingly aware of 
the possible advantages to all parties concerned to be 
derived from a somewhat more extensive use of the 
United Nations in the problems of the newly indepen- 
dent countries. 

In respect of trust territories about to achieve in- 
dependence, the General Assembly, a few months ago, 
asked the Economic and Social Council to explore how 
more and better use can be made of the manifold fa- 
cilities which the United Nations has to offer for deal- 
ing with their administrative, economic, social and edu- 
cational problems. This year, 1960, Togo, Cameroun 
and Somalia are directly involved. 

In respect of all non-self-governing territories, the 
General Assembly asked me, and my colleagues in the 
specialized agencies, to give urgent and sympathetic 
consideration, without prejudicing present assistance 
to other member states, to requests from newly inde- 
pendent or emerging states for all forms of expertise 
and technical aid “required by the special circumstances 
in which they have acceded to independence.” You 
will note the reference to the special circumstances of 
new or impending independence, which I underlined 
a few moments ago. 

The Economic and Social Council will have these 
matters before it next month, and I shall be submitting 
some ideas to it as a basis for discussion. Today I 
should like to indicate to you the general direction in 
which my thoughts—and I believe the thoughts of 
many governments—are moving. 

Our aim is, of course, to help in the ways in which 
help is wanted by the countries themselves, and, as I 
said before, in a spirit, not of paternalism, but of 
realism and understanding. There is likely to be a 
special need for help in working out constructive proj- 
ects, particularly the kind which could lead to sound 
investment, private or public, by international organi- 
zations, individuals or governments. I am now con- 
sidering in what ways we can best meet this particular 
need. 


There is room for more—much more—technical 
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assistance in response to requests for expert advice, for 
training, for fellowships, at key points along the estab- 
lished lines. There is need for concentrated and sys- 
tematic assistance in surveys of resources and in train- 
ing, such as provided by the new United Nations Special 
Fund. Within the limits of the regulations, we are doing 
what we can, under the programs just referred to, to 
increase the sums allotted to the newly independent 
countries and to satisfy their legitimate requests. 

We have recently initiated a scheme under the title of 
OPEX—an abbreviation of “operational and executive” 
—whereby the United Nations provides experienced 
officers to underdeveloped countries, at their request, 
not as advisers, and not reporting to the United Na- 
tions, but as officials of the governments to which they 
have been assigned and with the full duties of loyal 
and confidential service to those goverments. OpEx 
officials have already been requested by, and assigned 
to, several newly independent countries, and I hope 
that we may be able to use the scheme much more 
widely in the years to come. 

We may also be helpful—thanks to worldwide ar- 
rangements for recruiting technical assistance experts 
—in merely providing such countries with the names 
of possible candidates whom they could themselves 
approach and, if they so wish, employ. By these means 
we can hope to serve only as a stopgap during a 
period of transition. What is necessary is the rapid 
training of special groups of qualified people in nearly 
all underdeveloped countries, but especially in those 
newly independent. Beyond professional training, there 
is, of course, finally the urgent problem of speeding 
general educational advance, as a precondition of 
enlightened citizenship. 

What is often called for is a type of consulting serv- 
ice under which the new countries can get impartial 
and effective advice at short notice on a wide range of 
problems with which they need immediate help, par- 
ticularly perhaps in connection with that critical point 
where preinvestment activities should bear fruit in the 
shape of investment itself. The proper preparation of 
sound investment projects, the proper way of discover- 
ing sources of finance at home or abroad for these proj- 
ects, the proper way of administering and executing 
investment projects—here are strategic problems where 
such consultations might prove particularly valuable 
and yield rich returns. 

It should be possible for the United Nations to carry 
out its additional tasks for the newly independent 
countries largely through existing procedures and meth- 
ods. Some readaptation may, however, be necessary— 
for example, in the present methods of programing 
technical assistance, which were not intended to apply 
to the urgent problems of the transition to independ- 
ence. 

As regards the necessary resources and finance, we 
would naturally see what could be done by means of 
the redeployment of some existing programs. However, 
the possibilities here are bound to be very limited, 
because of the necessity to maintain on a basis of 
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equity essential assistance to other underdeveloped 
countries. It would, indeed, be unrealistic not to en- 
visage some increase in total United Nations resources 
for the purpose in view. The order of magnitude of 
the sums I have in mind in order to render possible 
some time priority of a limited scope for the pressing 
needs emerging after independence is very small indeed. 
I am bold enough to hope that, in the face of the 
challenge I have indicated, a modest addition to the 
United Nations appropriations, for the period during 
which this particular problem will be with us, will 
prove acceptable. Whether the funds are used to in- 
crease existing credit lines, or are specially set aside 
for the purpose of newly independent countries, organs 
for proper governmental control are in existence, and 
I do not foresee that any new machinery would have to 
be created. 

Let me say in conclusion how gratified I have been 





by recent developments in the policies toward Africa 
of certain important governments. On this occasion it 
is appropriate that I refer particularly to the new $20 
million of Special Assistance funds, requested by the 
United States Administration for the next fiscal year 
in order to initiate a Special Program for Africa South 
of the Sahara. This program would concentrate on the 
need for education and training, particularly those 
needs which are common to a number of countries in 
the area. I refer also to the statement made by Secretary 
Herter when introducing that request to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. He pleaded for support and 
encouragement to the newly independent countries in 
the rapid development of their human skills and ma- 
terial resources and in their efforts to progress under 
institutions of their own choice. I can assure the Secre- 
tary of State that his words find a ready echo in the 
United Nations. 


Speedy Emancipation in Africa 


The Secretary-General made the following state- 
ment at the second session of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa held recently 
at Tangier, Morocco: 


M** I begin, Mr. Chairman, by expressing my grati- 

tude to His Majesty King Mohamed V, the Gov- 
ernment and people of Morocco for the gracious hos- 
pitality that they have extended to this Commission on 
the occasion of its second session. My personal grati- 
tude is intensified by the fact that I have enjoyed their 
hospitality during the last few days at the lovely capital 
of Rabat. 

Mr. Chairman, there could hardly be a more fitting 
conclusion to my recent trip through much of this 
surging continent of Africa than to come to Tangier to 
attend the opening of the second session of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa. During the 
past five weeks, I have visited many countries and 
territories, but even as extended a tour as this does not 
permit one to do justice to them; the short stopovers, 
unavoidably, make it impossible to become acquainted 
with the countries visited, and by necessity one must 
miss large and important portions of the continent. 

The time I could take from my other continuing 
duties for this trip in order to spend it in your coun- 
tries was, however, quite sufficient to make an indelible 
impression on my mind. The image I take back with 
me is a refreshing one of youth and vigor, and gen- 
erally speaking of a remarkable aptitude on the part 
of the leaders to grasp facts and adhere to facts, not- 
withstanding the understandable impatience and the 
strong ideological currents which are necessary ingredi- 
ents of the rapid changes now taking place. It also 
strikes me that, as Africa gradually assumes its rightful 
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place in the international community, it approaches the 
rest of the world—and here may I use the words spoken 
by Mr. Sekou Touré at the last General Assembly— 
“not as an antagonistic element but, on the contrary, in 
a complete spirit of cooperation.” 

Partnership and solidarity are the foundations of 
the United Nations and it is in order to translate these 
principles into practical measures of economic coopera- 
tion that we are gathered today in this hall. 

Fortunately, Africa’s awakening is taking place at a 
time when the sense of interdependence among all na- 
tions is growing, however gropingly, and when there is 
also a clearer understanding of the fact that political 
independence, whether in a developed country or under- 
developed country, can exist and thrive only in a society 
of nations in which national and international interests 
harmonize. The emergence of Africa on the world 
scene, more than any other single phenomenon, has 
forced us to reappraise and rethink the nature of rela- 
tionships among peoples at different stages of develop- 
ment, and the conditions of a new synthesis making 
room for an accelerated growth and development of 
Africa. 

May I be permitted to repeat here what I stated 
under very different circumstances and in different sur- 
roundings in my address some months ago to the stu- 
dents of the University of Lund in Sweden: 

“... it appears evident that no nation or group of 
nations can base its future on a claim of supremacy. It 
is in its own interest that the other groups have oppor- 
tunities equal to those it has had itself. To contribute 
to this is an act of solidarity which is not only good for 
the whole but, in the long run, redounds to the ad- 
vantage even of those who take action. It means that 
leadership is substituted for power—leadership both in 
giving other peoples their chances and in assisting them, 
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without issuing commands, to find the best way to de- 
velop their spiritual and material resources.” 
Independence presents problems and responsibilities 
which, in the conditions of the modern world and of 
rapid change in your continent, are especially great. 
The very pace at which technological advances carry 
us along in the world of today calls not only for a cer- 
tain mastery of technical skills but also for an ability 
to make adjustments to new demands. In Africa, the 
scarcity of skills and the magnitude of the adjustments 
to be made create problems which no one should under- 
estimate. To forge modern states with the imperfect 
tools at hand is not an easy task. That these ventures 
should succeed is of the greatest importance, not only 
to the peoples of Africa but to the world as a whole 
and, while success depends primarily on the efforts of 
the peoples and governments of this continent, the 
international community has an important part to play. 


It is a positive factor of the world of today that in 
such difficult circumstances new countries do not stand 
isolated, but can immediately enjoy the advantages and 
facilities of an international community which has been 
able to develop certain principles and rules of behavior 
as well as a diversified institutional system, and which 
offers a framework where new friendships can be easily 
and rapidly gained while historic links can continue to 
develop on a basis of equality, purged of their former 
exclusiveness. 

In fact, in large sections of Africa, the process of 
speedy emanicipation is now, to a significant extent, 
being carried out in a manner which is consonant with 
the principles of the Charter and which, in more than 
one respect, makes use of the possibilities offered by 
the Organization. Without detracting in any way from 
the efforts and the merits of the governments and the 
peoples themselves, I may stress with some pride and 
satisfaction that the Organization of which we are part 
has not been merely a witness to the process that now 
gains increasing momentum in Africa, but in more than 
one way is a participant, putting its weight on the scales 
and using whatever influence is available to it in order 
to help make this momentous transition as peaceful and 
as humanitarian as possible, not only in political, but 
also in social and economic terms. 

It seems to me that in respect of Africa and of its 
problems, the Organization has already shown encour- 
aging resourcefulness and adaptability. The trusteeship 
provisions of the Charter have proved sufficiently flexi- 
ble to permit an evolution speedier—while generally 
peaceful—than may have been originally envisaged. 

The creation of this Commission for the economic 
advancement of all parts of Africa is itself a measure 
of progress on the continent, in that the concepts of 
cooperation and solidarity begin to take the place of 
the more restricted concepts of international protection 
and supervision. Programs of assistance under the 
auspices of the United Nations family have flourished 
on this continent recently and, although we consider 
that they are just a modest beginning, the framework 
for their future expansion exists. The shift of emphasis 
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toward the economic and social factors is increasingly 
reflected in deliberations and decisions of the Trustee- 
ship Council and of the Fourth Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Problems confronting the African states are, in a 
great measure, the same problems that confront most 
of the underdeveloped areas, whether they have been 
independent for some time or have not yet reached 
their complete sovereignty. They are the problems of 
disease and illiteracy; of economies dominated by the 
production for export of a small range of primary prod- 
ucts; of countries with a still large subsistence sector 
more or less isolated from the local and world markets. 

But in certain important respects, problems affecting 
countries during the first years of their independence 
are quite specific. However peaceful and orderly the 
transition, independence still represents a kind of shock- 
impact, in that it confronts countries with an entirely 
new set of conditions. 

New independent countries have to make, often in a 
relatively short period, certain basic decisions which 
will, for many years to come, determine the patterns of 
their national life, as well as their relationships with the 
rest of the world. They will have to decide on difficult 
problems of monetary and currency systems involving 
international as well as national considerations. They 
often will have to reassess the orientation of their trade 
relationships and to conclude international agreements 
or arrangements. They will, at least, have to move 
toward a certain model of social organization, to define 
the role and magnitude of the public sector and the 
system of property relationships. 

These are momentous decisions, and not always 
easily reversible once they have been made. What is 
more, they may have to be made at a time when a 
country may lack a precise notion of its own identity 
in economic and financial terms, when it has had no 
time to draw a balance sheet of its assets and liabilities 
which sometimes are inextricably entangled in those of 
another country or of a larger economic area, and 
when it has not been able to get a clear picture of its 
own resources and needs. 

These are fundamental decisions which, of course, 
new governments have to make for themselves and for 
which outside expertise cannot be of great assistance. 
Nevertheless, it is quite worth while considering whether 
special measures on an international level could not be 
undertaken, both in anticipation of the day of inde- 
pendence and of its early stages. Such measures might 
permit governments at least to dispose in due time of 
the tools of analysis and evaluation which would assist 
them in arriving at the most rational decisions. In cer- 
tain cases, the international community might also help 
in creating a favorable climate where decisions having 
long-term and far-reaching effects would not be influ- 
enced by the pressure of the immediate and pressing 
difficulties. 

There is one aspect of independence in Africa to 
which I referred last year and to which I feel compelled 
again to draw the attention of this Commission. The 
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process of emancipation does not always permit the 
creation of states with a geographic configuration most 
conducive to rational economic development. This is 
not the first example of such a phenomenon in human 
history. It should, however, be one of the determining 
factors in the definition of the role and orientation of 
this Commission. The sharing of experiences, the dis- 
cussion of common problems on the basis of compara- 
tive studies and the initiation of technical cooperation 
—all those are within easy reach of the Commission 
and will, no doubt, occupy a great deal of its time and 
energy. They follow established patterns and can rapid- 
ly be organized without creating difficulties for govern- 
ments. But they will not solve the problems to which I 
have referred. It seems to me that this economic com- 
mission will not fully realize the hopes placed upon it 
a year ago if it does not boldly enter the field of direct 
economic cooperation through the harmonization of 
policies, through the expansion of regional trade, 
through concerted action in transports and basic invest- 
ments. I do not say that many opportunities for such 
types of action are immediately at hand, but rather that 
work should be initiated early with this type of action 
in mind, and that such opportunities as already exist 
and can be readily identified should be fully exploited. 
This may for some countries represent something of a 
sacrifice, or at least an additional effort; for others, it 
may mean the forming of a new habit; but it is clear 
that advancement will be much more difficult if each 
country must proceed on its own and only with what- 
ever direct help it can get from outside this continent. 

We must recognize the fact, inevitable under historic 
circumstances, that very often political borders will cut 
across natural economic regions in a manner which will 
make useful development schemes impossible without 
concerted action among contiguous areas. Coming from 
a cross-continental tour, it is perhaps not unnatural that 
I should mention the overriding importance of a na- 
tional network of inland transport and communications 
and of international rivers without which the economic 
potentialities of Africa cannot be realized. Perhaps also, 
in this context, may I be permitted to single out, as a 
pointer in the right direction, the agreement recently 
signed between the United Arab Republic and the 
Sudan for the further development of the Nile, beneficial 
to both countries. 

Contemporary experiences in other parts of the world 
clearly demonstrate that economic cooperation, and 
even association of an intimate type, is possible without 
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political integration or federation, and need not be 
predicated upon the possibilities of such developments. 

It would be wrong to postpone action until condi- 
tions are quite appropriate, until the time can be con- 
sidered quite ripe, before Africa begins to establish the 
close links, the tight weaving of economic and other 
relationships among its own countries which is one of 
the conditions to its future development, probably no 
less important than is the inflow of help from outside 
the continent. 

The extent to which this Commission is permitted to 
play a part in such development will depend on the 
member governments, on their willingness to use its 
facilities and to work out the proper organizational 
arrangements to that effect. In such a vast and hetero- 
geneous continent, opportunities for this type of 
cooperation will not be the same everywhere. The 
nature, degree and geographic scope of cooperation 
need not follow a single and uniform pattern. The 
Commission is an instrument flexible enough to 
adapt itself to this variety of requirements. I am en- 
couraged to emphasize this point by recent develop- 
ments which have taken place in other regional com- 
missions: the Mekong River Development Project and 
the International Road Program in Southeast Asia and, 
perhaps even more far-reaching and significant, the 
various schemes for freer trade and economic integra- 
tion in Latin America, are clear illustrations of the 
potentialities of regional economic commissions. 

When I had the privilege of addressing you a year 
ago in Addis Ababa, this economic commission was 
just a new symbol of Africa’s aspirations. In the course 
of the past twelve months it has become a going con- 
cern; meetings have been held under its auspices; its 
secretariat has gradually been built up, although it is, 
of course, far from having reached its optimum dimen- 
sions; and, following the guiding principles laid down 
at your first session, your Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Mekki Abbas, has provided you with a thoughtful work 
program of high-priority tasks. It is in this early stage 
of the life of the Commission that habits will be formed, 
precedents established, and the orientation of the Com- 
mission’s action, to a significant degree, determined for 
the years to come. It is, therefore, I am sure, with a 
vision of the future of this Commission, and of the 
continent itself, that your deliberations will be con- 
ducted and your decisions taken. It is in that spirit that 
I wish to express my sincere wishes for the full success 
of this session. 




























“The Hopes of the World” 






Conference Opens on Disarmament 


AT by the thoughts and hopes of an anxious 

world, the Conference of the Ten-Nation Commit- 
tee on Disarmament convened on March 15 in the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva. Heralding a new phase in the 
long search for global disarmament, the conference 
opened with messages of goodwill from President Eisen- 
hower, of the United States, and from Premier Khrush- 
chev, of the Soviet Union. The conference also heard 
a welcoming message from Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold and a statement by Dr. Luis Padilla 
Nervo, of Mexico, the Chairman of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission. 

The ten-nation committee, established last Septem- 
ber, is composed of Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Italy, Poland, Romania, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. [For background on 
United Nations action on the question, see page 17.] 

Mr. Hammarskjold in his message declared that the 
conference was meeting with “the full endorsement and 
support of the United Nations.” After emphasizing the 
importance and seriousness of the task confronting the 
conference, the Secretary-General told the committee 
that “the hopes of the world are solidly with you.” 
The Secretary-General ended his message (see box on 
page 18) by offering his “sincere good wishes and 
earnest hopes for success.” 

At the opening meeting of the conference intro- 
ductory statements were made by all ten of the par- 
ticipating delegations. The representatives delivered 
their statements in the alphabetical order in which they 
were seated around the conference table. 

Speaking first for Bulgaria, Milko Tarabonov called 
for complete and general disarmament. This, he felt, 
could best be attained on the basis of the Khrushchev 
plan which had been submitted to the General Assem- 
bly last September. 

Mr. Tarabonov referred to the joint plan of the five 
Western delegations which, while not yet formally intro- 
duced to the conference, had been published in the 
press. The plan would, he said, be studied but his 
delegation’s first impression was that it did not lead 
toward general disarmament, as unanimously called for 
by the General Assembly. 

[According to statements appearing in the press 
prior to the opening of the conference, the Western 
plan begins with progressive measures, designed to 
establish confidence among nations. In its final stages 
the plan provides for a reduction of all arms to those 
needed by each state for internal security only, and for 
the prohibition of production of nuclear, chemical, 
biological, and other weapons of mass destruction.] 
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Lieutenant-General E. L. M. Burns, of Canada, the 
next speaker, emphasized the removal of mutual dis- 
trust as the key to progress. He said that every nation 
armed only for defence; yet each was afraid of another. 

General Burns thought that the reason for this was 
uncertainty as to what a potential adversary might be 
planning. He therefore advocated mutual disclosure of 
actual positions, the dissolution of the complex of 
secrecy, suspense and fear, as the initial task of the 
ten-nation committee. 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, said that all socialist 
states—after discussion—were convinced that the 
Khrushchev plan for complete disarmament was the 
best basis. While his delegation would study the West- 
ern plan, it wished to stress that any plan—among 
other points—should lead to the full elimination of 
nuclear weapons and foreign military bases, in order to 
be effective. Mr. Nosek also stated that his country 
continued to fear German imperialism. 


Nuclear Weapons 


Jules Moch, of France, underlined the predominance 
of nuclear weapons, noting that the world, above all 
else, hoped for the elimination of such weapons. The 
representative of France saw two means of responding: 
one was to turn attention to the banning and destroying 
of the vehicles and arrangements for the launching and 
transport of these weapons. The second means was to 
begin rapidly, under controls, the reconversion of exist- 
ing stocks of such weapons to peaceful uses. He 
thought the relatively secondary meaning of other arma- 
ments was clearly seen in the spontaneous reductions 
made by certain states. 

Speaking for Italy, Gaetano Martino said the arma- 
ments race had produced a certain balance of forces 
which provided a security of mutual fear. But this was 
not the final stage of constructing the peace, since that 
ideal required complete disarmament. Mr. Martino 
considered that new possibilities had arisen to achieve 
that goal. He promised the complete cooperation of his 
Government. 

The next speaker, Marian Naszkowski, of Poland, 
considered that the aim of the conference, as fixed by 
the General Assembly, should be general and complete 
disarmament, the way to which led through the USSR 
plan. The Polish representative thought the Western 
plan raised certain preliminary doubts as to whether it 
envisaged full disarmament. Mr. Naszkowski said he 
was particularly preoccupied by the absence of time 
limits in the plan but he would study it in detail. 
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Eduard Mezincescu, of Romania, wondered whether 
the new Western plan was destined to replace that 
which was offered to the General Assembly by Selwyn 
Lloyd, of the United Kingdom. He said that the Lloyd 
plan (see page 18) had a single concrete measure—a 
nuclear test ban—but that this was missing from the 
new Western plan. The Romanian representative 
feared the new plan contained provisions for control 
over armaments rather than disarmament. 

Speaking for the USSR, Valerian Z. Zorin first of all 
read a message of greetings to the conference from 
Premier Khrushchev. In his message Mr. Khrushchev 
said the Soviet Government was making every effort 
toward disarmament, as exemplified by the recent 
reduction in Soviet forces by another 1,200,000 men. 
He promised to give consideration to all proposals 
toward complete general disarmament and expressed 
the conviction that the day was not far off when “the 
world will live without arms and wars.” 

In his statement Mr. Zorin said that complete dis- 
armament would eliminate many of the difficulties 
which existed with respect to controls over partial 
measures. He feared, however, that certain circles 
wished to prevent disarmament and, to that end, were 
putting forth proposals for a prolonged study. 

In this context, he referred to the “joint nuclear 
force of NATO” and “arrangements for . . . Federal 
Republic of Germany bases” in Spain. Mr. Zorin called 
for a treaty on general complete disarmament but he 
said the first impression was that the Western proposals 
did not contain real measures in that direction. 

David Ormsby-Gore, of the United Kingdom, said 
the talks had opened in an atmosphere more favorable 
than at any time since the end of the war. Lack of 
mutual confidence, he declared, made it imperative to 
proceed to comprehensive disarmament through suc- 
cessive stages, preserving a satisfactory military balance. 
“The balance must be retained but at a steadily decreas- 
ing level of forces and armaments,” the United King- 
dom representative declared. In that spirit, the United 
Kingdom had co-sponsored the Western plan, which 
was an extension and development of the Lloyd outline 
plan, he added. 

Frederick M. Eaton, of the United States, first read 
a message to the conference from President Eisen- 
hower. The message warned against pessimism on the 
basis of the past record and also against the expectation 
of immediate dramatic strides. He said the objective 
should be carefully balanced, phased and safeguarded 
agreements toward the ultimate objective of a secure 
free world in which disputes are settled under the 
United Nations Charter. He pledged personal and 
United States support of these efforts. 

Mr. Eaton then told the conference that, at present, 
only carefully measured first steps were feasible, and 
that the speed of progress would be determined by the 
willingness of states to permit verification of the fulfill- 
ment of their commitments. 

Calling for phased gradual widening of disarmament 
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and for halting the expansion of arms into outer space. 
Mr. Eaton said that, until agreements were put into 
effect, his country would maintain the strength necessary 
to assure its security and obligations to the world. Ab- 
sence of armed conflict was not necessarily real peace 
and a disarmed world was not necessarily secure, said 
Mr. Eaton, unless conditions of respect for the dignity 
of man prevailed. 

In his statement to the conference, Dr. Padilla Nervo, 
of Mexico, said that the invitation for him to address 
the opening meeting showed the understanding of the 
governments of the role and responsibility of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission. The urgent 
task of negotiating disarmament agreements satisfac- 
tory to all states concerned, he said, went hand in hand 
with the essential mission of the United Nations—to 
lay down the “bases of a secure peace under freedom 
and justice.” 

Dr. Padilla Nervo then noted that many representa- 
tives from the less-developed countries of the world had 
also stressed the close connection “between the success 
of your efforts and economic development.” 

Dr. Padilla Nervo went on: “Such basic interests 
when added to the feelings of general disquiet common 
to all humanity are bound to keep the attention of the 
world focused on your labors. It was therefore only 
natural for the Disarmament Commission to welcome 
your intention to keep it appropriately informed of the 
progress of your deliberations, and for the General 
Assembly to approve that decision. The public discus- 
sion of reports from previous disarmament bodies in 
the principal organs of the United Nations has doubt- 
less supplied an additional constructive impetus to the 
earnest efforts of the nations participating in the smaller 
committees. The deliberations of the Disarmament 
Commission and of the General Assembly have often 
been characterized by the introduction of new ideas 
and proposals from both the larger and smaller powers 
which have helped to chart the course of new attempts 
to grapple with the increasingly urgent task. In this 
respect, the work which you are commencing today is 
a continuation of many years of effort.” 

On behalf of the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission, Dr. Padilla Nervo expressed the conviction 
and expectation that some agreement would emerge 
from the “resolute efforts” of the conference. 


After its opening meeting the conference went into 
closed session. 


The Background 


The establishment of the ten-nation committee was 
announced on September 7, 1959, by France, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States and 
consists of those countries and Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland and Romania, 

The establishment of the committee was welcomed 
by the United Nations Disarmament Commission on 
September 10, 1959, and the Commission’s report was 
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noted “with approval” by the General Assembly in 
a resolution adopted unanimously on November 21, 
1959. 

In a resolution on general and complete disarma- 
ment unanimously adopted, without a vote, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1959, the General Assembly called on govern- 
ments to make every effort to achieve a “constructive 
solution” of the problem of disarmament, which it 
considered as “the most important one facing the world 
today.” 

The resolution transmitted to the Disarmament Com- 
mission and requested the Secretary-General to make 
available to the ten-nation disarmament committee for 
“thorough consideration” the disarmament declaration 
of the United Kingdom of September 17, 1959, and 
the USSR declaration of September 18, 1959. Other 
proposals or suggestions made, as well as the records 
of the Assembly’s plenary meetings and those of the 
Assembly Committee at which disarmament was dis- 
cussed, were also to be made available to the disarma- 
ment committee. 

The Assembly’s resolution finally expressed “the 
hope that measures leading toward the goal of general 
and complete disarmament under effective international 
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control will be worked out in detail and agreed upon 
in the shortest possible time.” 

The resolution was originally sponsored in the As- 
sembly’s Political and Security Committee by every 
member nation and recommended unanimously to the 
full Assembly. 


United Kingdom’s Proposal 

Speaking during the General Assembly’s general de- 
bate last September, British Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd described his Government’s plan as a three-stage 
proposal aimed at moving forward “toward the aboli- 
tion of all nuclear weapons and all weapons of mass 
destruction and toward the reduction of other weapons 
and armed forces to levels which will rule out the 
possibility of aggressive war.” 

Mr. Lloyd said that progress “must be made by 
stages.” 

The main aspects of Britain’s three-stage plan are: 

(1) In the first stage, nuclear tests would be dealt 
with. There would be a technical conference aimed 
at working out the feasibility of ending the use of 
fissionable material in weapons; the great powers would 
agree on maximum forces, and an international control 


























welcoming message from Sec- 

retary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold to the ten-nation disarma- 
ment committee was read to the 
opening meeting of the committee 
by Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, the Sec- 
retary-General’s personal represen- 
tative at the conference. 

In his message Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said: “This is the first occa- 
sion since the discussions in the 
Subcommittee of the Disarmament 
Commission in London in 1957 
that negotiations on general dis- 
armament are being resumed by 
the powers having special respon- 
sibility in this field. This time the 
consideration of the question is 
being undertaken on the basis of 
an agreement by the Foreign Min- 
isters of France, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States to establish the new ten- 
nation disarmament committee and 
to report the results of its work to 
the Disarmament Commission of 
the United Nations. In creating this 
new forum as ‘a useful means of 
exploring through mutual consulta- 
tions avenues of possible progress,’ 
the four powers explicitly recog- 
nized that ‘ultimate responsibility 
for disarmament measures rests 
with the United Nations’ and ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘the results 
achieved in these deliberations 








would provide a useful basis for 
consideration of disarmament in 
the United Nations.” The Disarma- 
ment Commission and the General 
Assembly have welcomed this new 
approach to the problem. Your 
deliberations, therefore, take place 
with the full endorsement and sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

“It is unnecessary to stress here 
the seriousness and importance of 
your work. The Charter of the 
United Nations has made the estab- 
lishment of a system for the regula- 
tion of armaments one of the prime 
tasks of the international commu- 
nity, and the General Assembly of 
the United Nations has repeatedly 
emphasized the need for controlled 
disarmament, the urgency of which 
is underlined by each new tech- 
nological advance in the field of 
armaments. 


Armaments Race 


“Members of the United Nations 
have expressed their deep and grow- 
ing concern with the military, politi- 
cal and economic implications of 
what is so commonly described as 
the ‘armaments race.’ It may be 
taken for granted that all the mem- 
bers of this committee are fully 
cognizant of the vital interest of all 
nations and all peoples in the 





achievement of universal controlled 
disarmament. 

“You convene at a time when an 
acute concern about mankind’s 
prospects has led to unusually in- 
tensive international political ac- 
tivity. This, in itself, could be a 
good augury for your deliberations, 
for may it not be that this intensi- 
fied activity, especially at the high- 
est levels, does in fact reflect at 
least a first step toward that mutual 
trust which would seem to be in- 
dispensable to the realization of 
this committee’s goals. 

“You know, of course, that the 
hopes of the world are solidly with 
you, at the same time as you are 
more fully aware of the formidable 
complexities of the task confront- 
ing you than probably anybody 
else. 

“I assure you that everything 
possible will be done to facilitate 
the smooth functioning of your 
work and to provide you with 
whatever may be required in the 
way of services and facilities. I 
have appointed as my personal rep- 
resentative to your committee, Dr. 
Dragoslav Protitch, and as deputy 
personal representative, Mr. Wil- 
liam Epstein. 

“I offer my sincere good wishes 
and earnest hopes for success in 
your endeavors.” 
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organization might become custodian of certain types 
of armaments; and conferences would be held on uses 
of outer space, surprise attack and international control 
organs. 

(2) In the second stage, there would be progressive 
reduction, under controls, of conventional weapons and 
military manpower; the production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons would be cut off; stocks of nuclear 
weapons and military stocks of fissionable material 
would be reduced under a control system; a system 
of inspection would be established against surprise 
attack; agreement would be reached on the use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes; and the capacity 
of the international control organ would be developed. 

(3) In the third and final stage, there would be 
comprehensive disarmament by all countries under ef- 
fective international control, including bans on the 
manufacture of nuclear, chemical, biological and other 
weapons of mass destruction, the use of such weapons 
and the use of outer space for military purposes; re- 
examination of control and elimination of remaining 
nuclear weapon stocks and other weapons of mass 
destruction; establishment of effective international con- 
trol of military budgets; final reductions of forces and 
armaments to the needs of internal security; and the 
attainment of the final form of the international control 
organ. 


The USSR Proposal 


The proposal made by the USSR provided for a 
four-year global program of “complete disarmament.” 
The main aspects of the program are: 

(1) In the first stage, under appropriate control, 
the strength of the armed forces of the Soviet Union, 
the United States and the People’s Republic of China 
would be reduced to the level of 1.7 million men, and 
those of the United Kingdom and France to the level 
of 650,000 men; reduction of the strength of the armed 
forces of other states to levels agreed upon at a con- 
ference within or without the United Nations; reduction 
of armaments to a level corresponding to the reduced 
military forces. 

(2) In the second stage, there would be complete 
disbandment of armed forces; elimination of all military 
bases in the territories of foreign states; troops and 
military personnel would be withdrawn from the terri- 
tories of foreign states and disbanded. 

(3) In the third stage, all types of nuclear weapons, 
missiles and air force equipment would be destroyed; 
production, possession and storage of means of chemi- 
cal and bacteriological warfare would be prohibited and 
all stockpiles destroyed under international supervision; 
scientific research for military purposes would be pro- 
hibited; all military organizations would be abolished; 
ga education and training would be prohibited by 
aw. 

(4) Discontinued military funds should be used to 
cut taxes, subsidize national economies, and for aid to 
underdeveloped countries. 
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(5) An international control organ would supervise 
general and complete disarmament and would exercise 
the extent of control and inspection in a degree cor- 
responding to the stage reached in the phased disarma- 
ment of states. On completion of general and complete 
disarmament, the control organ would have free access 
to all objects of control and could institute a system of 
aerial observation and aerial photography over the ter- 
ritories of states. 

(6) During the four-year period in which complete 
and general disarmament is to be achieved, states 
would maintain the same ratio among the various 
services of their armed forces as exist at the time of 
the entry into force of the disarmament agreement. 

(7) In anticipation of possible attempts to violate 
the agreements, any question of violation should be 
submitted, by proviso, to the United Nations. 

In submitting this plan to the General Assembly on 
September 18 last, the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, Nikita Khrushchev, also had 
said that if the Western powers were not yet ready 
for general and complete disarmament, his country 
was ready to come to terms on partial disarmament 
measures. He then suggested that the following steps 
were the most important: establishment of a control 
and inspection zone and reduction of foreign troops 
in the territories of the Western European countries 
concerned; establishment of an atom-free zone in Cen- 
tral Europe; withdrawal of all foreign troops from the 
territories of European states and abolition of military 
bases in the territories of foreign states; conclusion of a 
non-aggression pact between the NATO states and the 
Warsaw Treaty states; and conclusion of an agreement 
to prevent surprise attacks. 

It may be recalled that both of the declarations on 
disarmament were considered by the General Assem- 
bly’s Political and Security Committee last autumn. In 
the course of a three-week debate, during which more 
than sixty delegations made statements, it was generally 
agreed that there were worthwhile features in both the 
disarmament plans. The general view was that each 
plan should be submitted to the ten-nation disarma- 
ment committee for further consideration. 

The long debate reflected the profound concern of 
world public opinion over the continuing arms race. 
Particular concern over the disarmament problem was 
evinced by the representatives of smaller countries. 
These delegations indeed maintained that, because of 
the scope of its implications, the disarmament question 
was of direct concern to mankind as a whole. 

At his press conference on February 18, 1960, Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold announced that 
Dragoslav Protitch, Under-Secretary for Trusteeship 
and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
would serve as his personal representative at the meet- 
ings of the ten-nation disarmament committee. William 
Epstein, Chief of the Armaments Control and Enforce- 
ment Measures Section in the Department of Political 
and Security Council Affairs, would serve as deputy 
personal representative. 
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To Rid 
the World of Malana 


| hae the first time in history in 1955, the nations 

formed a coalition to fight a single disease. The 
resolve was taken at the World Health Organization’s 
eighth annual Assembly, held that year in Mexico City, 
and went far beyond the mere coordination of disease- 
control measures: nothing short of the worldwide eradi- 
cation of malaria from the face of the globe was the 
aim adopted. 

Malaria is the first disease to call forth a concerted 
world attack. Why malaria? There are two main reasons. 
First, malaria is the world’s most catastrophic, most 
expensive disease. Second, the technical feasibility of 
malaria eradication has been demonstrated in the field. 

The disease is far from being a minor tropical ma- 
laise. A catastrophic outbreak occurred, for example, 
in Ethiopia in 1958. Malaria started spreading in June 
of that year, more than three months ahead of the 
usual season. It reached mountainous regions up to 
2,000 metres (or 6,500 feet) usually free of malaria 
because the malaria-transmitting mosquitoes do not 
easily survive at high altitude. The mountain people, 
unaccustomed to malaria, were particularly hard hit. 
Casualties? By conservative estimates, 3 million, of 
whom 100,000 died. 

There are such explosions of malaria and there is 
also the steady drain on health, wealth and happiness 
caused by perennial endemic malaria. The annual 
economic loss caused by malaria is estimated for 
Thailand at $15 million, for Mexico at $175 million, 
for India at $500 million. Set against such figures, the 
cost of eradication measures seems paltry. In Thailand, 
from 1954 to 1958, eradication costs ran to $500,000 
a year. In Afghanistan, the total cost of antimalaria 
operations from 1949 to 1959 did not exceed $750,000. 
But malaria was the cause of yearly loss of earnings 
amounting to some $20 million. 

Sardinia was the first large area to be freed of ma- 
laria by modern methods. On the effects of this success- 
ful campaign, By. Paul F. Russell of the Rockefeller 
Foundation writés: “When I first visited Sardinia in 
1929 I was distressed by the pitiable condition of 
many of the children in malarious villages. In a typical 
street there would almost always be sad little creatures 
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with large bellies and pale faces sitting listlessly in the 
doorways of their homes. When I last visited Sardinia 
in 1950, after malaria had been eradicated, the village 
children everywhere seemed to be playing vigorously 
and romping about in a normal healthy manner, 
with rosy cheeks and without swollen bellies, a vivid 
and striking contrast that left no doubt in my mind 
about the beneficial effects of malaria eradication. 

“In the same year I visited Oristano, in western Sar- 
dinia. This marshy area had been so malarious that it 
gave rise to a local proverb: ‘Chi va al Oristano resta 
al Oristano’ (Who goes to Oristano stays in Oristano). 
But in 1950, malaria had been eradicated and pros- 
perous farmers were the rule in this area. In fact, 
later in the year I was told that the successful harvest 
had created several lire millionaires. There was no room 
for doubt about the economic benefits.” 

Sardinia had been battling malaria with expensive 
and troublesome control methods which had been ap- 
plied with varying success in many countries before 
the Second World War: treatment with cinchona bark 
(quinine at a later date), use of mosquito netting, 
water management and drainage, killing mosquitoes by 
special squads, as was done during the building of the 
Panama Canal, attack on mosquito larvae with gas oil 
or Paris Green. Such operations could only be carried 
out in communities of a marked demographic, eco- 
nomic or strategic value. In other words, only a few 
privileged groups received favored treatment; areas of 
control were mere dots on the malaria maps. 

The discovery of ppt by the Swiss Nobel Prize win- 
ner, Paul Miiller, completely changed the outlook. It 
transformed malaria control into the comparatively sim- 
ple operation of spraying the inside walls of dwellings 
where the mosquitoes rest after feeding on human 
blood. The poison kills off the mosquitoes; malaria 
patients are given medical treatment and the spread of 
the disease is halted; when there are no more malaria 
parasites for the mosquitoes to transmit, final victory 
is won. 

The global eradication program of wHo is a gigantic 
undertaking involving thousands of teams and thousands 
of tons of materials. Hundreds of millions of houses 
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World Health Day, observed each year on April 7, marks 
the anniversary of the coming into force of the Constitution 
of the World Health Organization in 1948. The theme 
chosen for 1960 is “Malaria Eradication—a World Chal- 
nge,” and the object of World Health Day is to stimulate 
support for the world malaria eradication campaign in all 
countries, whether malarious or not. No country can escape 
he responsibility for the continued existence of a disease 
iat still incapacitates tens of millions of human beings. 





The deadly weapon in the war against malaria is the DDT spray. 
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have to be sprayed, hundreds of millions of blood 
samples need to be collected and examined. Thousands 
of lorries, cars, bicycles, donkeys, camels, elephants 
and boats are needed. The work of hundreds of labora- 
tories needs to be coordinated and information ex- 
changed between hundreds of research and laboratory 
workers. It also means making thousands of maps, 
taking a census of the population in the affected areas, 
keeping a check on the movements of millions of 
nomads, holding open-air discussions with villagers to 
convince them of the need for action. 


Financing Needed 


“The task,” says Dr. C. A. Alvarado, Director of 
WHO’s Malaria Eradication Division, “is above all an 
organizational and administrative problem, for we now 
know almost all we need to know about its scientific 
and technical aspects and research workers are busily 
engaged in clarifying the few remaining unknowns. But 
malaria eradication is also a question of money. It is 
estimated that the campaign costs rather less than one 
dollar for each human being freed from the menace 
of malaria. 

“Tt is also a question of perseverance, for any slack- 
ening in the drive to eradicate malaria might create 
doubts concerning the whole conception of eradication 
and the obvious benefits that will accompany it. Malaria 
eradication is indeed a challenge to every country in 
the world.” 


Considerable financial effort is required. In 1958, 
international organizations, notably wHo, the Pan 
American Health Organizaion, UNICEF and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of the United 
States, between them covered about 29 per cent of 
world expenditure on malaria, the remaining 71 per 
cent being contributed by the governments of countries 
where campaigns are fought. Total expenditure for that 
year was about $109 million. To speed the battle, WHO 
opened the Malaria Eradication Special Account, which 
receives voluntary contributions from governmental 
and private sources. The main contributor so far has 
been the United States. 


An assessment of results at the beginning of this year 
shows that of the 1,237 million people who lived in the 
malarious areas of the world, 258 million have been 
freed from the menace. Another 641 million live in the 
sixty-five countries and territories where there are real- 
istic plans for starting such programs. Eradication of 
malaria is achieved in the United States, Martinique, 
Barbados, Puerto Rico, Chile, in the Netherlands, Cor- 
sica, Italy, the Ukraine, Byelorussia and most of the 
USSR, in Cyprus and nearly in Israel. The eradication 
campaign covers the whole of India, Indonesia and 
Brazil, three countries among those which pay the 
heaviest toll to malaria. 

“In this age,” says Dr. M. G. Candau, Director- 
General of wHo, “when man thinks he is about to set 
foot on the moon, he should be capable of stamping 
out one of his worst enemies on his own planet.” 
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The Plight and ‘Tragedy 





of the Younger Generation 


of Palestine Refugees 


UNRWA’s Help Vital to Forces Shaping Future of Middle East 


by JOHN H. DAVIS 





A s I talk with scores of people from various countries 

and read scores of articles in the press of many 
nations, I am forced to the conclusion that the world 
has an image of the Palestine refugee that is not a very 
favorable one. He is quite generally looked upon as a 
shiftless, lazy sort of person who would not take a job 
if one were offered him; who prefers international 
charity to doing something for himself. Furthermore, it 
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Director, United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 


is claimed that the Arab governments deliberately hold 
him as a hostage in a cold war with Israel and that 
these governments show no sympathy or feeling for 
him. Finally, the Palestine refugee problem is looked 
upon as almost hopeless, insoluble. But let us take a 
closer look at the Palestine refugee. It will, I think, 
show that this popular image is a distorted one. 

At the time the refugees left, Palestine was a coun- 
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try with a population which was 30 per cent urban and 
about 70 per cent rural. Of those who left, between 
20 per cent and 25 per cent got jobs immediately, have 
held jobs ever since, are holding jobs today and are 
not dependent on UNRWA and never have been. 

The remainder, the vast majority, did not move very 
far from the frontier. Half of the refugees are still on 
the “west bank” in Jordan—that narrow strip between 
the River Jordan and Israel. There are 250,000 refugees 
in Gaza, 130,000 in Lebanon and more than 100,000 
in Syria. Nearly all of them were farmers and they 
moved into an area which was super-saturated with 
farmers, with the result that there was no opportunity 
for them to use the one skill they had. So they backed 
up into camps and they now form the bulk of the 
refugees dependent on UNRWA. 


Half Under Age of Seventeen 


Since then, eleven years have passed and many of 
those who left their homes are dead. Today, half of the 
million refugees registered with UNRWA are sixteen 
years of age or under. This means that the oldest of 
them were five years old when they left their homes. 
They do not know much about farming. They did not 
grow up as farm youths, getting skills from their parents 
and absorbing a love of the land in the very marrow 
of their bones by working on the farm. 


Now these young people are about the same as young 
people anywhere in the world. They are bright, they 
are vital, they have about the same potential as other 
young folk. But in general there is no opportunity for 
them to train the talents that they have and there is 
little opportunity for them to find a job, work as an 
apprentice and make a start in life. Whatever the defini- 
tion of maturity you set, whether it comes at seventeen, 
eighteen, twenty or twenty-one years of age, about 
30,000 young Arab refugees will reach maturity in any 
given year. Over a period of five years 150,000 would 
have matured with virtually no jobs and no way in 
which to train the talents which they possess. Without 
employment they become what anybody would become 
under those circumstances; they are restless, they are 
embittered and they engage in self-pity, which does not 
help them feel more kindly toward other people. 

Now as to the claim that the Arab governments are 
keeping the refugees as hostages. I think this has been 
very much overemphasized. True, you could take many 
of the political speeches made by Arab leaders and 
come to the conclusion that it is the policy of the gov- 
ernments, of the politicians, to keep the refugees in 
the camps. Then you could look at UNRW4A’s statistics, 
which show the yearly increases in the number of 
refugees, and you could reason that this is cause and 
effect; but this is not so. I would say that the principal 
reason why these people are still unemployed and de- 
pendent upon UNRWA after eleven years is because jobs 
for which they are fitted have never existed. Of the 
Palestine refugees, somewhere near three fourths would 
have to cross an international boundary in one direc- 
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tion or another, vr a demarcation line, in order ever to 
get a job. There are a quarter of a million refugees in 
Gaza and not only are they unemployed, but 60,000 
to 70,000 of the people who were in Gaza at the time 
this tragedy happened are also unemployed. They are 
unemployed because the Gaza Strip is isolated from 
the hinterland of which it was a part and from trade 
with the sea. And many of the non-refugees in Gaza 
are worse off than the refugees because UNRWA gives 
them no help. They would all have to go somewhere 
else to get employment. In Jordan, where there are 
550,000 refugees, I would say that 300,000 would 
have to cross a boundary, a political frontier, in order 
to find employment; similarly, the 130,000 refugees 
in Lebanon would mostly have to leave that country 
in order to get jobs. ‘ 

Under what kind of conditions will the refugees be 
permitted to cross frontiers? Only when some country 
is willing to admit them. And in general Arab countries, 
or any other countries, are not going to admit the 
refugees when they themselves have unemployment. 
Now it is commonly stated that the countries that 
could and should employ the refugees are the Syrian 
region of the United Arab Republic and Iraq, because 
it is contended that these countries have the greatest 
potential for jobs. But if you look back over the last 
eleven years, there has never been any time when these 
countries did not have unemployment. The principal 
reason why the refugees have never been employed is 
that jobs for which they are fitted have never existed, 
and I think this is far more important than any political 
reason. 


To Provide Relief, Find Work 


Unrwa has been in existence for nine years. It has 
two missions to perform. One task is to provide relief 
for these destitute people, and the other is to find work 
for them. The second function is supposed ultimately 
to eliminate the first one. In other words, as jobs are 
found, the need for relief becomes less and is finally 
eliminated. But after nine years there are 170,000 
more people dependent upon UNRWA than there were 
when the Agency began work. 

I do not consider this problem hopeless; I think the 
problem is some day going to be solved. It is not going 
to be solved by a resolution passed in the United Na- 
tions in New York or anywhere else. It is not going to 
be solved for the most part by the major powers. It is 
going to be solved by the forces that shape the future 
of the Middle East. As these forces shape the future 
of the Middle East, they will do two things: they will 
put the refugees to work somewhere, sometime; and, 
secondly, they will establish a long-term relationship, 
whatever form it takes, between the Arab world and 
Israel. 

In his “Proposals for the Continuation of United 
Nations Assistance to Palestine Refugees,” the United 
Nations Secretary-General estimated that to provide 
reasonably good employment in the Middle East in the 
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Close to 180,000 refugee boys 
and girls are receiving elemen- 
tary and secondary education, 
many of them in UNESCO- 
supervised UNRWA._ schools. 
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In the effort to enable more 
refugees to become self-sup- 
porting, UNRWA is trying 
to expand its vocational 
training program. Here refu- 
gees make building blocks 
for a training centre wing. 
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Keeping the present genera- 
tion of destitute refugees 
dive is UNRWA’s main 
task. Here a family receives 
its semi-monthly _ rations. 


At this vocational training 
centre a refugee may take 
a commercial course or 
learn one of fourteen trades, 
such as electric arc-welding. 





three host countries over the next ten years an invest- 
ment of $14,000 million would be needed, of which 
$5,000 million would have to come from outside the 
Middle East. The other two thirds would come from 
the countries of the Middle East. It was Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s estimate that of this $14,000 million, $12,000 
million would be needed to employ the non-refugees 
and $2,000 million to employ the refugees. I am round- 
ing the figures slightly. But the point is that the full 
$14,000 million will have to be invested before the 
refugees will benefit, because in general the refugee 
will be the last man employed. 

Once again, I want to stress that the Palestine refu- 
gee problem will be solved, and I think only solved, by 
the forces that shape the future of the Middle East. In 
this context UNRWA’s role is that of helping the refugee 
while he has no other source of help and doing it in a 
way which helps to sustain the stability of the Middle 
East so that the forces that will shape the future of that 
area may work in a more orderly manner. These forces 
are many. They are partly forces within a country; they 
are partly forces working in several countries in the re- 
gion; they are partly forces from the East and partly 
forces from the West. They are partly, too, the emotions 
of the Arab people themselves. It is these forces that 
will in the future solve the Palestine refugee problem 
and only through them, as I see it, will it be solved. 
You might say that the services of UNRWA are a pre- 
requisite to a solution rather than a solution. They are 
also a prerequisite to an opportunity for these countries 
to attain their potential places as independent nations of 
the world. 

I have mentioned UNRWA’s two tasks: to provide 
relief and to provide stability. Let us call the relief 
UNRWA’s direct product and the stability its indirect 
product. I think that to see the importance of UNRWA’s 
role in providing stability, one merely needs to look at 
the times of emergency like the Suez crisis in 1956, the 
disturbances in Lebanon in 1958, the tension in Jordan 
in 1957 and 1958 and the period of unrest in Syria. In 
all these periods, UNRWA’s supplies got through to every 
refugee all the time, primarily by virtue of the fact that 
UNRWA is an international entity. If this had not hap- 
pened the refugees would have been restless and would 
have become a disturbing, upsetting force within these 
countries. 

My guess, however, is that for this particular genera- 
tion our direct product—relief—is the more important. 
We are keeping this generation of refugees alive. If we 
do it well and if the time we provide is well used by the 
forces that shape the future of the Middle East, the 
indirect product, through time, will be the more impor- 
tant because it will be of value for generations yet to 
come. 

Now another myth, I think, is that the host govern- 
ments are not doing anything for the refugees. UNRWA 
has estimated what the Arab governments are doing in 
the way of providing land and water, police protection, 
a certain amount of schooling and a certain amount of 
health assistance. In direct costs, the three governments 
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of Jordan, Lebanon and the United Arab Republic are 
probably spending a total of around $5 million a year 
at least. Indirectly, by maintaining Departments of 
Palestine Affairs and by various other out-of-pocket 
expenses, they are probably spending an additional 
amount equally as great. But I think that the greatest 
expense of all, which though less tangible is still real, 
is the political, social and economic price that these 
countries have to pay because of the presence of the 
refugees within their borders. Proportionately, I suspect 
these host governments make a larger contribution than 
any country in terms of their economic ability to pay, 
if not in per capita terms. 

The work of UNRWA is greatly assisted by the volun- 
tary agencies. The voluntary agencies provide virtually 
one hundred per cent of the clothing for the refugees 
in the Middle East. They are helping to maintain thirty 
clinics. They are helping to maintain forty-seven feed- 
ing, supplementary feeding and milk feeding stations. 
They are helping UNRWA to operate eight hospitals. 
They are maintaining various sewing centres and a 
vocational training school. They help with education 
and with recreation. They operate an orphanage. They 
help with the emigration of refugees to other countries. 
To a large extent they provide the things which UNRWA 
itself is not well adapted to provide, but which add 
materially to the benefits of the refugees. 


Most Serious Tragedy 


Among all the refugees, I feel that the plight and 
the tragedy of the young people just reaching maturity 
is by far the most serious. UNRWA has tried during 
most of its existence to help these young people through 
vocational training, university scholarships and individ- 
ual grants and loans for those who have a skill, see a 
place to use it, but do not have even a penny of their 
own and therefore cannot make a start on their own. 
But UNRWaA’s difficulty is that it never has enough 
money for this type of project; its first task has to be 
that of keeping the people alive. Last year UNRWA’s 
budget was, in round figures, $39 million. But that is 
not what we spent. We received last year about $33.5 
million. We received, and spent, about $33 per refugee 
and it took the $33 per refugee to provide food, shelter 
assistance, health maintenance and elementary educa- 
tion, all of which have to be given a higher priority than 
such things as vocational training, university scholar- 
ships and the individual grants and loans. By 1956 
UNRWA' had established two vocational schools, but 
then it ran out of money in 1957 and had to cut back 
its program almost to zero. These two centres were put 
into full operation again last year. We are in the process 
of trying to build a third centre. To a certain extent we 
are the pioneers in the Arab countries as far as voca- 
tional training is concerned. We have had to develop 
the courses and develop the kind of school, while 
UNESCO seconded teachers to train local instructors who 
could then take over. We have gone through that basic 
experience. More than anything else, I would like to 
expand this kind of effort. For each individual who 
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becomes self-supporting, about seven people in his 
family will, incidentally, go off the ration rolls. 

At the recent pledging conference in New York, the 
money pledged to UNRWA was almost to the penny 
what it was a year ago. This means I can see in sight 
somewhere around $3312 million again in 1960. And 
we are going to have to work a bit to get this. Again, 
this money will take care of the basic needs of the 
refugees: the food, shelter assistance, health and basic 
education. It will provide nothing for self-support pro- 
grams and, if we operate on that budget, we will not be 
able to expand these programs at all. 

When I spoke to the General Assembly at its four- 
teenth session in New York, I said that it would be my 
intention to use every penny of World Refugee Year 
money coming to UNRWA for the expansion of voca- 
tional training, university scholarships and the individ- 
ual grants and loans. Presently we are maintaining 375 
university scholarships, at an average of $700 apiece, 
at universities in the Middle East. We can send about 
four youngsters to college for half the cost of college 
education in the United States or Europe. Furthermore, 
we think that that is preferable for their first four years, 
because they get their schooling in the culture of the 
Middle East and they will probably stay in that region. 
I intend to use all the money that UNRWA receives 
from World Refugee Year, which is not otherwise 
definitely committed, for the expansion of vocational 
training, individual assistance and university scholar- 
ships. 

If these refugee boys get training they will become 
self-supporting. Almost every one of our graduates has 
become self-supporting and they are pretty ingenious 
at it. Two years ago, one of our vocational schools 
trained a number of refugees as auto mechanics. Then 































A few specially selected refugee girls train as nurses in 
London through UNRWA and Britain’s Health Ministry. 
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Loans to reestablish craftsmen in their former trades 
depend on the availability of funds for such self-help. 


we were looking for an auto mechanic ourselves last 
spring. According to our records, four of these twenty- 
four boys had been placed in jobs, but we could not 
find any of the others when we started to look for 
them. They had moved away from their camps and 
found work elsewhere. The refugees will find jobs, 
furthermore, that will help the development of the 
Middle East because the Middle East is going to need 
these skills. If UNRWA did not provide these schools, the 
Middle East countries would have to provide them 
themselves in time, because these schools would be 
essential. If UNRWaA provides them, the great advantage 
is that the refugee youths get one hundred per cent of 
the employment opportunities. If we did not provide 
them, they would tend to be toward the end of the list 
among those who would get the opportunities for jobs. 
This might vary in some countries, but it would gener- 
ally tend to be true. 

If UNRWA could get from the World Refugee Year 
—and this is my great hope—$4 million for the expan- 
sion of these programs, this would see us through an 
expansion cycle of twenty-four months. This would give 
us a fund against which we could draw twelve months 
in the year for two years. UNRWa’s big dilemma is that, 
more often than not, we not only do not have enough 
funds, but we are forced to wait until the end of a fiscal 
year to see what funds, if any, are available for these 
self-help programs. I hope that we will be able to ex- 
pand our programs to assist the younger generation of 
refugees to equip themselves with skills which are need- 
ed in the region where they live. 
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Immigration Opportunities 


for Handicapped Refugees Increased 


Here United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, at a press conference in 
New York in March, cited the increased immigration 
opportunities for handicapped refugees as a particular- 
ly favorable development of World Refugee Year. But, 
Dr. Lindt added, gratifying though it was that 2,000 
visas had been issued or promised to the handicapped, 
there still remained 42,000 non-settled refugee families 
with handicapped members, in and out of camps in 
Europe. The High Commissioner appealed to immigra- 
tion countries to provide opportunities for these fam- 
ilies. 

Dr. Lindt also announced that on April 7 more than 
seventy countries would issue special World Refugee 
Year postage stamps. In other major developments in 
United Nations aid to refugees during February and 
March, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) announced plans to 
build a new vocational training centre and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) approved emer- 
gency relief allocations of $50,000 to Morocco for aid 
to the victims of the Agadir disaster, and of $55,000 
to Mauritius. 

The stamp plan announced by Dr. Lindt was de- 
veloped jointly by the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees and UNRWA and aims 








at focusing public attention on the refugee problem and 
the raising of funds for refugee programs. 

Each of the issuing countries has been encouraged to 
develop its own designs, though each issue will express 
the same central idea. The form of participation of the 
countries varies. Some governments will give part of 
the stamp sales to refugee programs, others will issue 
surtax stamps, and a third group will give mint stamps 
to the United Nations. 

In reviewing World Refugee Year developments at 
his press conference, the High Commissioner said that 
Australia would admit one hundred handicapped refu- 
gee families for reunion with friends and relatives, and 
another sixty-seven unsponsored handicapped families 
would immigrate under the overall responsibility of the 
Government. Dr. Lindt said that Canada had recently 
welcomed one hundred tubercular refugees who, with 
their relatives, totalled 344 people, while New Zealand 
admitted twenty handicapped refugee families last year 
and will admit another thirty this year. The United 
Kingdom had admitted two hundred handicapped 
refugees and, Dr. Lindt pointed out, Norway and 
Sweden had been pioneers in offering a haven to the 
disabled homeless. 

Dr. Lindt then said that there remained 42,000 non- 
settled refugee families in Europe with handicapped 





Six of nearly a thousand tubercular refugees accepted by Sweden relax at the Orup sanatorium. 
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members, and in issuing his appeal for greater immigra- 
tion opportunities for these families, the High Com- 
missioner emphasized that most of the members of the 
families were healthy and fit. Dr. Lindt suggested that 
in considering these families as immigrants, authorities 
should consider not the qualifications of each individual 
member, but the economic assets of the family as a 
whole. 

The High Commissioner also told the press that 
important though the schemes were for the handi- 
capped, attention to this human problem should not 
overshadow the continuing need for immigration op- 
portunities for refugees under normal immigration 
programs. He said that Australia had recently taken a 
significant step in this direction by doubling the num- 
ber of refugees who will be accepted under assisted 
passage arrangements in 1960—from 3,000 to 6,000. 
It was likely that another 8,000 refugees would find 
homes in Australia this year under sponsorship of 
voluntary organizations or individuals. 


Dr. Lindt said that in addition to increased immigra- 
tion opportunities, the World Refugee Year had already 
brought additional financial resources to his office, and 
whereas the 1959 financial target was $4,700,000, in 
1960 the aim was $12 million. So far about half of this 
had been reached. 


In commenting on the financial aspects of refugee 
work, the High Commissioner said that if the $12 
million goal was reached, at least one long-standing 
refugee problem would be ended—that of refugees who 
had been in camps in Europe for more than ten years. 
Attainment of the financial goal would also mean that 
the outlook for the resettlement of 7,800 European 
refugees in the Far East would be brighter and the 
High Commissioner’s Office would be able to make a 
concentrated effort to solve the problems of 90,000 
non-settled refugees living outside camps in Europe. 
Dr. Lindt said that the material conditions of the refu- 
gees Outside the camps were often worse than those 
living in camps. 

During World Refugee Year the High Commissioner 
said his office hoped to raise $3 million over and 
above the $6 million needed every year for the joint 
operation, with the League of Red Cross Societies, of 
aiding the 200,000 Algerian refugees living in Tunisia 
and Morocco. This additional sum, as yet unrealized, 
would be used to supply clothing, school materials and 
assistance to health services. 


The High Commissioner recalled that he had been 
asked to use his good offices in favor of Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong. He said that so far $1 million in special 
World Refugee Year contributions had been found 
toward the $7 million projects submitted by the Crown 
Colony for aid to one million refugees. 


At the end of February uNnRwA headquarters in 
Beirut also commented on some of the accruing bene- 
fits of World Refugee Year when plans were announced 
to build a new vocational training centre with funds 
collected during the appeal year. 
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This project, a residential school accommodating 
225 Palestine refugee youths, will expand UNRWA’s 
present vocational training program by about a quarter. 
The youths will be trained in technical fields, including 
auto repair, woodworking, metal working, plumbing 
and mechanical drawing. 


The cost of constructing and equipping the school is 
estimated at about $350,000, and annual operating 
costs run at about $650 a trainee. An initial contribu- 
tion of approximately $105,000 for the new school has 
come from the United Kingdom Committee for World 
Refugee Year. 


UNRWaA at present has two vocational training schools 
in operation and a third under construction. By Sep- 
tember 1960 these three schools will be able to accom- 
modate about 800 refugee youths and train them in 
skills in demand in the Middle East, but the Agency 
feels that the present program “can equip only a 
limited number of refugees—limited by the funds avail- 
able to UNRWA for this program—to take advantage of 
[the] opportunities . . . in the developing economy of 
the Middle East.” 


In announcing the plans for the new vocational 
training centre, UNRWA pointed out that 30,000 Arab 
refugee youths reached maturity each year and that a 
minimum of $4 million was needed to expand the 
vocational training and university scholarship pro- 
grams. “This,” the Agency stated, “is in addition to 
the regular contributions from governments which bare- 
ly meet the relief needs of the Agency.” 


The relief needs of the Middle East region for 
refugees were further increased during March by the 
earthquake and tidal wave at Agadir on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, where eighty per cent of the city of 
45,000 was reduced to rubble and cracked houses in a 
matter of hours. 


Following a cabled offer of assistance from UNICEF’s. 
Executive Director, Maurice Pate, the Moroccan au- 
thorities telephoned the Fund’s regional office in Paris 
and asked for emergency assistance in the form of 
camp beds and emergency food supplies. The UNICEF 
Board approved an allocation of $45,000 for immedi- 
ate procurement of the supplies and another $5,000 
for freight, and assistance was sent to the area where 
about 20,000 people have been reported killed, others 
injured and the rest of the population temporarily 
destitute. 


Emergency relief aid of $55,000 to Mauritius was. 
also approved by the UNICEF Board. The special alloca- 
tion is to aid homeless mothers and children following 
the cyclones which struck the island early this year. 
About 70,000 people are now destitute, and 100,000 
homeless, and destruction of property, services and 
crops was described by Mr. Pate as “catastrophic.” 


The emergency aid will be used to buy about 20,000: 
blankets, which the island authorities indicated were 
most needed. 
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tbe Executive Director of the United Nations Chil- 

dren’s Fund, Maurice Pate, has recommended that 
UNICEF spend about $8,300,000 during the forth- 
coming year in assistance of child health and welfare 
projects in forty-eight countries. The eighty recom- 
mended requests for assistance come from governments 
in Africa, Asia, the Eastern Mediterranean, Europe and 
the Americas and the total cost of the projects, includ- 
ing matching commitments of the governments con- 
cerned, would amount to nearly $30 million. 

These recommendations, accepted by UNICEF’s fif- 
teen-nation Program Committee, meeting in March, in- 
clude twenty-two “first timers.” Four of these are re- 
quests for a new type of aid to provide social services 
for children who, for various reasons, are not getting 
proper home or parental care. This aid is conceived as 
a first step toward the broader goal of well-organized 
national systems, preserving family life and fostering 
the healthy growth of the child’s personality, abilities 
and social habits. 

All the recommendations have now been submitted 
to the thirty-nation Executive Board, which met in 
United Nations Headquarters in mid-March. Debate 
on the recommended programs, on the Executive 
Director’s review of orientation of UNICEF aid and on 



























Examination for the eye disease, trachoma, in 
Morocco. UNICEF aids the government campaign. 
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program developments in the various regions had not 
concluded at the time of going to press and will be 
reported in the May issue of the REVIEW. 

The biggest general allocation recommended by the 
Executive Director would be for the eradication and 
control of disease, which, at $4,296,000, amounts to 
just over half the total aid to be provided by UNICEF. 
Of this sum, malaria control aid amounts to $3,100,000, 
and the biggest single item recommended in the whole 
program of aid is for the control of this scourge in 
Turkey whereby that country would receive $985,000 
in continued UNICEF support. 

Other countries seeking sizable continued help in 
fighting malaria are Mexico ($500,000), Afghanistan 
($380,000) and Peru ($214,000). The balance of 
the aid recommended for disease control will be spent 
on measures to control or eradicate leprosy, trachoma, 
yaws, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, bilharziasis, 
typhus and smallpox. 

The second largest general allocation recommended 
would be used in nutrition projects such as milk con- 
servation and protein food production. At $1,994,500, 
these projects would receive nearly a quarter of the 
total aid recommended, among the larger recommenda- 
tions being two for $110,000 to India and Indonesia. 

The allocation to India would buy equipment to help 
produce larger quantities of edible peanut (groundnut) 
flour to supplement the protein diet of undernourished 
mothers and children. Indonesia would use the aid to 
expand production of “saridele,” a vegetable milk made 
from soya beans at a plant which UNICEF originally 
helped to build. 

The necessity to intensify efforts to develop new pro- 
tein foods for children was emphasized by the Execu- 
tive Director in his report to the Executive Board at 
the opening of the spring session. Mr. Pate said that 
because of curtailment of powdered milk supplies from 
the United States and Canada, UNICEF may be able to 
ship only about 40 million pounds of skim milk, com- 
pared with the 100 million pounds which reached an 
estimated 5,200,000 children and mothers in 1959, and 
the 70 million pounds shipped around the world in 
1959 for use in feeding programs in 1960. 
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Mr. Pate added: “One of the positive results of the 
jolt we have all received about milk supplies is the 
greater interest among departments of governments to 


pursue . . . alternative arrangements. . . . Looking to 
the future, we can see the need to give more emphasis 
and support to the introduction of new protein foods 
into local child feeding habits—both processed foods 
such as peanut flour and home-cooked foods such as 
legumes.” 

About one fifth of the total UNICEF aid recommended 
($1,642,500) is for twenty projects aimed at develop- 
ing basic health services for mothers and children, in- 
cluding “safe water” schemes. The largest recommenda- 
tions for aid in development and expansion of basic 
maternal and child health services are for the Philip- 
pines ($189,000), Kenya ($175,000), Mexico ($162,- 
000), Pakistan ($149,000), Uganda ($130,000), 
China (Taiwan) ($110,000) and Argentina ($91,000). 

Aid recommended under the general category “Fam- 
ily and Child Welfare” amounts to only about three per 
cent of total aid ($273,900), but the importance of the 
projects considered was emphasized by Mr. Pate in his 
address to the Executive Board. The Executive Direc- 
tor, in referring to the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, unanimously adopted by the last General Assem- 
bly, said that although UNICEF could not help directly 
in all the fields mentioned in the Declaration in de- 
veloping the child physically, mentally, morally, spiritu- 
ally and socially, he was glad that for the first time 
there were recommended four projects which were 
“the beginning steps in the field of social services for 
children.” 

This aid, totalling $110,000, is recommended for 
schemes in Guatemala, Turkey, the United Arab Re- 
public, and Uganda, and the requests stem from the 
March 1958 session of UNICEF when it was suggested 
that some funds should be used to provide more direct- 
ly for the mental and emotional growth of children. 

In 1959 the United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs 
submitted a study to the Executive Board in which, 
after noting that social services were either absent or 
weak in many economically underdeveloped countries, 
it was recommended that UNICEF aid should be a first 
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Maternal and Child Health Centre in Damascus. 
The Centre was expanded with UNICEF aid. 


step toward developing effective national social services 
and suggested that such aid should be an urgent and 
priority consideration. 

At this stage of the long-range program UNICEF aid 
would be used for training and teaching aids, workshop 
tools, playground equipment and stipends for training 
auxiliary social workers and nursery staffs. The assisted 
governments will undertake to strengthen the coordina-. 
tion of social services, develop in-service and special 
training courses, upgrade existing day-care and com- 
munity centres and generally survey social needs, add- 
ing protective legislation as needed. 

In addition to the four recommendations for the new 
type of social service aid, help is also recommended for 
mothercraft and homecraft activities in Morocco ($29,- 
000), Tanganyika ($90,000) and Uganda ($44,000). 
This aid would be given in the form of teaching and 
training equipment, sewing machines, cooking sets, 
stipends for trainees, and transport and is aimed at 
complementing or preparing for the development of 
social services for children in those countries. 

Besides the social service aid, eighteen other new 
projects were considered by the Executive Board. These 
were: four for nutrition education and related activities 
in Brazil, Costa Rica, Italy and Morocco; two for small- 
pox vaccine production in India and Indonesia; two for 
tuberculosis surveys in Turkey and Mexico; two for 
milk conservation in Ethiopia and Indonesia; two for 
basic health services for mothers and children in Basuto- 
land and Cuba; one each for mothercraft and home- 
craft training (Morocco), bilharziasis control (United 
Arab Republic), leprosy (Argentina), peanut flour 
production (India), and triple vaccine production 
(India). 

Cuba’s request for $132,000 in aid in developing a 
rural health pilot scheme is the first ever received from 
that country. Under the “matching” principle of UNICEF 
aid, Cuba will provide $1,020,000 for the project from 
its own funds. 


UNICEF aid and equipment is used for malaria 
control in Jamaica. Children take a blood test. 




































“A Tureless Missionary for the Aims of the Charter” 





Ambassador Benjamin A. Cohen 


dS he was a tireless missionary for the aims of the 

Charter who won, through his democratic ap- 
proach and his genuine love for humanity, countless 
friends with the people generally, within the Secretariat, 
and among delegations.” Thus spoke Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold at a service held on March 15 at 
the Community Church, 40 East 35th Street, New 
York, in honor of the memory of Ambassador Benja- 
min A. Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen, former United Nations Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Public Information and later Under- 
Secretary for Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, died of cancer in Doctors Hospital, New York, 
on March 12. He would have been sixty-four years old 
on March 18. Burial was to be in Chile, his homeland. 

“Now he has gone, but we shall remember how much 
he has helped to give life and substance to the United 
Nations during its early years and to carry its ideals out 
to people everywhere,” Mr. Hammarskjold stated at the 
memorial service. The Secretary-General characterized 
Mr. Cohen as a “staunch supporter of many good 
causes,” a “firm believer in the possibility . . . to build 
a better world for this and coming generations,” a “mili- 
tant representative of the international civil servants,” 
and a person who “used to the full the opportunity . . . 
to translate into words and action his faith in the causes 
which the United Nations is serving.” 

Participating in the memorial service in addition to 
the Secretary-General were Ambassador Daniel 
Schweitzer, permanent representative of Chile to the 
United Nations; Dr. Algernon Black, leader of the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York; the Reverend 
Donald Harrington, minister of the Community Church; 
and Mrs. Ruth Braun, organist and friend of the Cohen 
family. An honor guard of United Nations guards was 
present. The City of New York was represented by 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Commissioner of Commerce 
and Public Events. The wife of the Mayor of the City 
of New York, members of a number of United Nations 
delegations, officials of the United Nations Secretariat, 
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and relatives and friends of Mr. Cohen attended the 
service. 


Committee’s Tributes 


The General Assembly’s Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories, at its meeting on 
March 15, observed a minute’s silence in memory of 
Mr. Cohen and tributes were paid to him by represen- 
tatives on the Committee. Expressing the sorrow felt by 
all members of the Committee on learning of Mr. 
Cohen’s death, G. K. Caston of the United Kingdom 
said that his career in the Chilean diplomatic service 
and as a United Nations Under-Secretary could serve 
as an inspiration to all who participated in the work of 
international organizations. Mr. Cohen’s intelligence, 
knowledge and serenity, his wide human sympathies, 
had enabled him to make a remarkable contribution to 
the work of the United Nations and the Secretariat, in 
which he had been a pioneer. 

Arnold V. Kunst, Secretary of the Committee, re- 
called the energy and devotion which had characterized 
Mr. Cohen’s participation in the Committee’s work. All 
who had had the privilege of working with him could 
testify to the sincerity and simplicity of his character. 

Alex Quaison-Sackey, the Chairman, speaking as the 
representative of Ghana, noted that Ghana was one of 
the African countries for whose advancement Mr. 
Cohen had worked untiringly. He felt a sense of ir- 
reparable loss in the death of so outstanding a figure. 

Mr. Cohen, who had been associated with the United 
Nations from its beginning, had headed two key depart- 
ments in the Secretariat before he retired, on June 30, 
1958, after more than twelve years’ service with the 
Organization. 

After his retirement, he served as a member of the 
delegation of Chile to the United Nations during the 
General Assembly’s thirteenth (1958) and fourteenth 
(1959) sessions. Holding the rank of Ambassador, he 
served as Chile’s representative on the Assembly’s 
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Mr. Cohen at an Assembly meeting. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee in 1958, and on the 
Sixth (Legal) Committee in 1959. 

Mr. Cohen’s association with the United Nations 
began in 1945 when he was lent by the Chilean Govern- 
ment to the International Secretariat of the Executive 
Committee of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations. During the first part of the first session 
of the United Nations General Assembly in London, in 
January and February 1946, he was Chief of the 
Information Planning Section. On March 4, 1946, he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, in charge of the Department of Public 
Information. He remained in that post until January 1, 
1955, when he was appointed Under-Secretary in 
charge of the Department of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories, the post he 
held until his retirement from the Secretariat. 


Valuable Services 


In a personal letter to Mr. Cohen at the time of his 
retirement, thanking him for his valuable services to the 
Organization, Secretary-General Hammarskjold wrote 
that each of the two United Nations Departments that 
Mr. Cohen had headed bore the mark of the contribu- 
tion of his personality and leadership. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold recalled that Mr. Cohen “had not only had the 
difficult task of creating and organizing the Department 
of Public Information but also of establishing, under 
the Secretary-General, the public relations policy of the 
Organization.” The period in which Mr. Cohen had 
been in charge of the Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
added the Secretary-General, was one of marked prog- 
ress of trust territories toward self-government and 
independence—developments in which the Depart- 
ment’s contribution under Mr. Cohen’s leadership had 
been significant. 

Mr. Cohen was born in Concepcion, Chile, on March 
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18, 1896. He was educated at the English School of 
Lota and the Internado Barros Arana in Santiago. He 
received his bachelor’s degree in philosophy and the 
humanities at the University of Chile, Santiago, and 
his degree of Master of Science in Foreign Service, 
magna cum laude, from the University of Georgetown, 
Washington, D. C. He also completed at the latter 
university the requirements for a doctor’s degree in 
philosophy. In 1947 he received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from the American University in 
Washington, D. C. 


Journalist and Diplomat 


After serving for eleven years as reporter, city editor 
and associate chief editor on several important daily 
newspapers in Chile, he served as Press Attaché to the 
Special Chilean Embassy to the First Centennial of 
Brazilian Independence, in 1922. From 1923 to 1927 
he was Secretary of the Chilean Defense in the Tacna- 
Arica Arbitration and of the Chilean Embassy in Wash- 
ington. In 1934 he was Chargé d’Affaires, ad interim, 
in the United States, and on special missions to Para- 
guay and Bolivia. In 1935 he was appointed Director 
of the Diplomatic Department of the Chilean Foreign 
Office, a post he held for three years. He had been a 
Chilean delegate to numerous Pan American confer- 
ences. From 1939 to 1945 he served as Chilean Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Bolivia, 
and as Ambassador to the United States of Venezuela 
in 1945. 

Besides the conferences in which he participated as 
a Chilean diplomatic officer, Mr. Cohen served as an 
international official in commissions and arbitrations as 
secretary, interpreter and delegate in numerous inter- 
national conferences. 

Mr. Cohen had been a member of the faculty of the 
School of Foreign Service in Georgetown University. 
Last September, he became a full-time faculty member 
of Fairleigh Dickinson University, at Rutherford, New 
Jersey, where he taught contemporary society. He was 
engaged in setting up an institute of economic geogra- 
phy but, because of his health, was forced to go on 
leave in November. 

He participated actively in a number of extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the United Nations. Among other 
things, he served as Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the United Nations International School and as Head 
of the United Nations Boy Scouts Association. 

Practically right up to the time of his death, he served 
as Chief Editor of The Worldmark Encyclopedia of the 
Nations, scheduled for publication later this year. 

Mr. Cohen held membership in numerous learned 
societies, including the Chilean Society of History and 
Geography, Santiago; the Academy of Political Science, 
New York; the International Law Association, London; 
and the Academy of Arts, Athens. 

He is survived by his wife, Rita; four children, Luis, 
Benjamin, Paz and Roland; and two sisters, Mrs. Julia 
Cohen Naranjo and Mrs. Roberta Cohen Leuschnar. 
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| pe the countries of the region 
served by the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East 
the year 1959 was in general one 
of improvement after the moderate 
setback of the previous year, follow- 
ing adverse weather in the autumn of 
1957 and the slowdown of industrial 
progress in Japan and India. Not only 
did the volume of exports increase 
and prices improve in step with the 
recovery of industrial countries from 
the 1957-58 recession, but there was 
an all-round progress; agricultural and 
industrial production in the region es- 
tablished new records. 

In this atmosphere of moderate op- 
timism for the economic outlook, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East opened its sixteenth ses- 
sion in Bangkok on March 9. 

The Commission elected Thanat 
Khoman, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Thailand, as Chairman; Nityanand 
Kanungo, Minister of Commerce of 
India, as First Vice-Chairman; and 
Dr. Perfecto Laguio, Under-Secretary 
of Commerce and Industry of the 
Philippines, as Second Vice-Chairman. 

The Commission agreed to give in- 
dependent status as associate mem- 
bers to Singapore and Brunei, which 
heretofore had associate membership 
status together with British Borneo. 

Welcoming the delegations, Field 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, Prime Min- 
ister of Thailand, said he hoped the 
session would produce continued ef- 
forts to bring about still closer interna- 
tional economic cooperation and un- 
derstanding. 

While there is some general prog- 
ress in the region and while the Com- 
mission is contributing to this prog- 
ress, Field Marshal Sarit expressed 
concern that the majority of countries 
of the area had not fared so well in 
recent years regarding their economic 
development. 

To overcome the problems, the 
countries of the region should make 
individual and collective efforts, said 
Field Marshal Sarit. He urged all 
Asian countries to work together for 
greater regional economic coopera- 
tion, and he hoped this would be 
the Commission’s over-riding aim in 
all future efforts. 


Pilot projects throughout Uttar Pra- 
desh, in India, demonstrate improved 
methods of curing skins. 
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Asian and Far East Economies Improving 






Commission Recommends Intensifying 


Economic Cooperation Among Countries of Asia 


The economic outlook for the re- 


gion is more favorable than fore- 
seen two years ago, Philippe de 
Seynes, Under-Secretary for Eco- 


nomic and Social Affairs, said, citing 
a number of world developments and 
gains in certain countries of Asia, es- 
pecially in resumption of activity in 
industrial centres. 

However, he said, progress here 
was still frequently hampered by the 
traditional argument regarding unfair 
competition, based on the existence 
of cheap labor in the Asian countries. 
That idea, a heritage from earlier 
times, is somewhat outdated in the 
present world, he thought. Labor is 
cheap, but productivity is low; in the 
industrialized countries, high wages 


are offset by high productivity, so 
that unit costs in industry are actually 


lower than in the under-developed 
countries in many fields, he said. 

U Nyun, Executive Secretary of 
ECAFE, introduced the economic re- 
port prepared by the secretariat. 

Thanks to bumper harvests, the 
production of foodgrains, available 
mainly for consumption in 1959, was 
11 per cent larger. Per capita availa- 
bilities of food were higher than in 
the previous year; there was more of 
rice, wheat and other cereals, and 
copra and oil, although a little less of 
sugar. Among the primary commercial 
crops and minerals, the trends were 
somewhat mixed; output of rubber and 
iron ore increased in response to indus- 
trial demand; of petroleum in line 
with its long-term trend; and of jute 
following favorable weather. Poor de- 
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Navigation lock chamber of the Chao 
Phya Dam in Bangkok. Water is a key 
natural resource in Asia and Far East. 


mand, on the other hand, was pri- 
marily responsible for the lower pro- 
duction of tin and tea, and adverse 
weather for that of cotton. 

Manufacturing production rose by 
16 per cent in the first nine months 
of 1959 as compared with the first 
nine months of the previous year. 
After a protracted recession, Japan’s 
manufacturing production began to 
rise during the last quarter of 1958 
and continued to climb rapidly in 
1959 supported by a steadily increas- 
ing consumer demand, exports and 
investment in equipment and inven- 
tories. The gain in India was more 
modest, as its textile industry re- 
mained in the doldrums, whereas the 
producer goods industries forged 
ahead. The newly industrializing coun- 
tries, which did not suffer a setback 
in 1958, continued to break new 
ground. 

The very large production gains, 
proclaimed toward the end of 1958 
in mainland China, were scaled down 
to a sizeable extent in the revisions 
officially announced in August 1959, 
although the revised estimates still 
showed very large increases in ab- 
solute terms. The official results for 
1959, announced in late January 
1960, indicated a further increase in 
agricultural and industrial production, 
although at a rate substantially lower 
than in 1958. 

As several countries of the region 
will be nearing the completion of 
their present development plans in 
1960 or 1961, progress in achieving 
their production targets is reviewed. 
There are inherent limitations in tar- 
get setting in predominantly private 
enterprise economies, and it is easier 
to measure actual results rather than 
the increase in production potentials 
that has been achieved by investment 
directed to building up of economic 
and social overheads. However, one 
broad conclusion emerges. Most coun- 
tries of the region are still some dis- 
tance away from their foodgrain pro- 
duction goals, although results are re- 
latively better for primary export 
products and manufactured goods. An 
improvement in inputs is no doubt 
important; however, the problem of 
increasing foodgrain production in 
Asia is above all one of organization. 
h involves remodelling the largely 
subsistence rural economy and re- 
quires a reorganization of institutional 
factors such as land system, credit 
mechanism and marketing. The crux 
of the matter is to gather momentum 
on several fronts at the same time. 
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Few countries of the region can feel 
satisfaction at the progress made in 
this regard. 

World trade, excluding that be- 
tween eastern Europe, the Soviet Un- 
ion and mainland China, recovered 
rather slowly from the recession. Ex- 
ports of ECAFE primary exporting 
countries, which had suffered more 
than those of the primary exporting 
countries elsewhere, continued to 
show a decline up to the end of the 
first quarter of 1959, but rose there- 
after. Japan’s exports reached a rec- 
ord height of $2,400 million in the 
first nine months of 1959, 17 per 
cent above the corresponding period 
of 1958. The most striking feature of 
Japan’s export growth was the sub- 
stantial increase in its exports to the 
United States of manufactured con- 
sumer goods such as ready-made gar- 
ments, plywood, toys, chinaware, 
radios, sewing machines and cameras. 


The primary exports of the region 
responded well, on the whole, to the 
economic recovery of the industrial 
countries. In the first half of 1959, 
exports of rubber and petroleum in- 
creased both in volume and prices; of 
iron ore in volume only; and of copra 
and tin in prices. However, there 
were several commodities — cotton, 
sugar, tea and rice—which yielded 
ground both in quantities exported 
and the prices obtained; jute exports 

































declined sharply in volume. The con- 
tinuing decline in raw jute exports 
has created serious difficulties for 
Pakistan; following the good harvests 
in the rice importing countries, the 
rice exporters of the region—Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia and _ southern 
Viet-Nam—faced increasing difficul- 
ties in the first half of the year; their 
rice stocks started moving only after 
prices were reduced in the second 
half. 


Export prices increased, on the 
whole, owing to the sizable price rises 
for rubber and copra, and import 
prices declined because of the fall in 
the prices of cereals and manufac- 
tured goods. The terms of trade im- 
proved; in the first and second quar- 
ters of 1959, they were about 7 and 
15 per cent higher than in the fourth 
quarter of 1958, when they had again 
touched bottom in their downward 
slide from the peak levels of 1950-51. 
They continued to rise in the third 
quarter, judging from the trends in 
commodity prices. Toward the end of 
the year, rubber prices continued to 
climb, copra prices had eased and man- 
ufactured goods prices were slowly 
tending to rise. It appeared, therefore, 
that by the end of the year the steam 
had gone out of this upward recoil 
in the terms of trade. 

Despite the improvement in pro- 
duction and increased availability of 
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foreign exchange, effective monetary 
demand continued to exert pressure 
on prices. The inflationary elements 
were the increased expenditures on 
public and private investment and 
increased government outlays on cur- 
rent needs. The main exceptions to 
the general inflationary trend were 
the region’s rice exporters (following 
the decline, in the first half of the 
year, in rice exports) and Pakistan 
(following reduced exports and fiscal 
retrenchment) where demand seemed 
to be either stationary or declining. 


Fiscal Policies 


To preserve internal stability and 
external balance, the governments of 
the region have resorted to varying 
financial policies and direct controls. 
Demand has been kept down in main- 
land China under a system of direct 
allocation of resources, rationing, 
price fixing and government procure- 
ment of major commodities. The most 
effective among the national ap- 
proaches in other countries have been 
fiscal policies and quantitative con- 
trols on trade and payments. How- 
ever, fiscal measures have been limited, 
on the revenue side, by relatively poor 
administrative machinery, low levels 
of per capita incomes and paucity of 
foreign exchange resources, which re- 
stricts imports of goods with taxable 
potential, and, on the expenditure 
side, by growing government needs 
for defence, administration and social 
welfare. The governments, in general, 
have found it easier to incur deficits 
than to raise taxes, or to go to their 
central banks than to the money mar- 
kets for funds. On occasions, they 
have also been forced to cut down 
their development programs. Since 
financial institutions are rudimentary 
and the greater part of money supply 
takes the form of cash, monetary poli- 
cies, in general, have remained less 
effective than fiscal policies in regu- 
lating effective demand in underde- 
veloped countries. Only a few coun- 
tries, notably Japan and India, with 
a developed monetary infrastructure 
—hbanks, insurance companies and 
security markets—have employed all 
the traditional measures of monetary 
policy, namely, changes in rediscount 
rates and in reserve requirements 
against demand deposits, selective 
credit and moral suasion. The coun- 
tries of the region, on the whole, were 
more successful in policies aimed at 
controlling foreign trade and ex- 
change. Exports increased, the rise in 
imports was held under control, at 
least in the first half of the year, and 
there was more foreign aid. With the 
improvement in the foreign assets 
position, several countries of the re- 
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gion, including the Federation of 
Malaya, India and Japan, either re- 
laxed or altogether abandoned restric- 
tions discriminating against dollar im- 
ports. Measures were also taken, with 
some success, to stimulate private 
foreign investment. 

These traditional measures imple- 
menting financial policies have, at 
times, not been properly coordinated; 
budgetary deficits have continued to 
defeat credit restraints, or exchange 
rates have been changed without tak- 
ing corresponding domestic measures. 
The Philippines has provided an ex- 
ample of a concentrated deployment 
of a wide array of fiscal and mone- 
tary measures tending in the same 
direction; China (Taiwan) and Laos, 
on the other hand, found it difficult 
to maintain stability in their new ex- 
change rates after devaluation in 
1958. 

A vigorous attempt to hold under 
control an already serious situation 
was made in Indonesia, which, on 
August 25, 1959, took a series of 
steps consisting of a partial demone- 
tization of currency, a compulsory 
conversion of bank deposits into loans 
to the government, a change in the 
exchange rate and in foreign exchange 
regulations and a salary slash for 
government employees. Undoubtedly, 
some monetary and fiscal reform was 
necessary Owing to the mounting do- 
mestic inflation, which in turn stem- 
med from increased budget deficits 
arising from maintenance of law and 
order. It is still too early to attempt 
a full appraisal of the measures 
adopted. A _ preliminary assessment 
seems to indicate that the measures 
succeeded in_ stabilizing domestic 
prices, although the inflationary fac- 
tors—public credit creation, restricted 
supplies and domestic commercial dis- 
organization—continued to exert pres- 
sure. The new exchange rates retain 
their multiple character, quantitative 
restrictions continue and capital flight 
remains a major problem. In _ the 
fiscal field, the proposals to increase 
revenue have yet to be implemented. 
The Indonesian monetary measures, 
however, appear to have achieved the 
Official objective of redistributing re- 
sources in favor of state control, in 
line with the government’s policy of 
moving in the direction of what has 
been called a guided economy. 

To sum up, for the region as a whole, 
there was an increase in aggregate 
resources in 1959, largely due to in- 
creases in both agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, which more than 
made up for the fall in aggregate im- 
ports and for the diminution of do- 
mestic supplies represented by the 
rise in the region’s exports. While 
most governments increased both their 





consumption and investment, the in- 
crement in aggregate resources ap- 
peared adequate to carry these as well 
as increases in private investment and, 
in several countries, also consump- 
tion. As a result, price movements 
were for the most part mild (except 
in certain instances) and showed no 
marked movement up or down; 
slightly more than half the countries 
for which data are available showed 
price increases and just under half 
showed either price declines or no 
change. However, it can perhaps be 
affirmed that prices have had a long- 
term upward tendency in most coun- 
tries in the region. 

A feature of this year’s Survey, U 
Nyun pointed out, is a review of the 
foreign trade of the primary exporting 
countries of the region in the light 
of world trends, covering a period of 
the three decades between 1928 and 
1957. Over this period, it was found 
that the demand and supply condi- 
tions affecting the primary commodi- 
ties in the world market had had a 
more acute impact on the primary ex- 
porting countries of the ECAFE area, 
so that they fell behind not only the 
industrial countries, but also the rest 
of the primary exporting countries of 
the world, in the volume of exports 
and in their value measured in terms 
of manufactured goods. Long-term 
data on import unit values are not 
available for dependable computations 
of their terms of trade, individually 
or as a group. At any rate, the wide 
divergence in the price changes of 
major export commodities suggests 
sharply different — favorable or ad- 
verse—movements in the terms of 
trade for different primary exporting 
countries of the region. No doubt 
there has been a deterioration in the 
terms of trade since 1951, but it is 
yet too early to make a proper assess- 
ment of it. The deterioration may 
either be a correction of the sharp rise 
during the Korean War boom, or it 
may represent the resumption of the 
downward tendencies in evidence be- 
fore the Second World War, threaten- 
ing also the improvement secured dur- 
ing the war. 


Imports Growing 


Another factor of crucial signifi- 
cance to the primary exporting coun- 
tries of the region is the violent short- 
term fluctuations in the earnings of 
their primary exports. A study of the 
primary commodities in ECAFE export 
trade indicates that there has been 
great instability not only in terms of 
foreign exchange but also in terms 
of import capacity, since changes in 
import prices have been, on the whole, 
non-compensatory. The study also 
suggests that the composition of the 
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Welders at work on the side plates of 
a vessel under construction at Bataan, 
Philippines. Shipbuilding is included 
in integrated iron and steel industry. 


primary commodities of the region is 
such that it renders the export pro- 
ceeds of the region more susceptible 
to fluctuations than those of world 
primary commodities as a group. The 
region features predominantly in the 
trade in natural rubber — the most 
volatile of the primary commodities. 

Finally, the experience of ECAFE 
primary exports confirms the striking 
fact that the great improvement in 
the internal economic stability of the 
industrial countries since the prewar 
period has not been associated with a 
commensurate reduction in the in- 
stability in export volume, prices and 
earnings of primary products in the 
postwar period. Indeed, neither the 
growth in output and income nor the 
increase in economic stability of the 
industrial countries of the world has 
resulted in a corresponding expansion, 
or increased stability, of trade in the 
primary commodities of the world. 

Imports, in the meantime, have 
grown faster than the export-based 
capacity to import. In the first in- 
stance, the ECAFE region—a net ex- 
porter of foodgrains in the 1920’s — 
has become a net importer. Secondly, 
almost all primary exporting coun- 
tries of the region — many having 
achieved independence only after the 
end of the Second World War—have 
embarked on programs of economic 
development and social welfare in re- 
sponse to the revolution of rising 
expectations and have undertaken 
larger defence commitments. The al- 
tered patterns of their demand for 
imports and the relatively sluggish 
progress in their primary production 
have, in several instances, made the 
primary exporting countries of the 
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region more dependent on the indus- 
trial countries than in the 1920's for 
imports of staple foods for their grow- 
ing populations and of raw materials 
for their growing industries. While the 
establishment of these industries has 
reduced their dependence on the in- 
dustrial countries for the relatively 
simple manufactures such as textile 
products, the primary exporting coun- 
tries are almost completely dependent 
upon industrial countries to supply 
their increasing need for capital goods 
imports to sustain their development 
programs. It is this dependence which 
makes the gap between the purchas- 
ing power of the exports of these 
primary exporting countries and their 
import needs more distressing. They 
have remained more vulnerable than 
the industrial countries, since their 
economic growth is more critically 
dependent on their capacity to import 
than is the case with the industrial 
countries. Indeed, for several of them, 
even their present levels of living 
hang precariously on the prospects 
encountered by not more than two or 
three primary commodities in the 
world market. 


The study of these long-term trends 
leads inescapably to the conclusion 
that the chronic balance-of-payments 
difficulties of the primary exporting 
countries of the ECAFE region have 
not been caused by accidental or 
short-term factors but are the result 
of fundamental economic changes, that 
is, changes in the supply and demand 
factors in world production and trade. 
These difficulties, in the postwar years, 
have been alleviated, to some extent, by 
foreign assistance, but the primary 
exporting countries still find it neces- 
sary to deplete their external assets, 
increase foreign indebtedness, impose 
import restrictions or slow down an 
otherwise technically and economic- 
ally feasible rate of growth. 


Is this aggregate imbalance between 
what the ECAFE primary exporting 
countries need and what they are able 
to earn likely to continue, say, for 
the next fifteen years or so? An at- 
tempt is made to answer this question 
in the light of projections of imports 
of primary commodities by industrial 
countries and corresponding primary 
export prospects of the ECAFE coun- 
tries. It appears that, for the region 
as a whole and for most individual 
countries, only a slow rate of expan- 
sion of their traditional primary ex- 
ports to industrial countries, in rela- 
tion to a rapid rise in their import 
needs, can be foreseen. Because of 
this rather unfavorable outlook, a 
further assessment was made of the 
prospects of expanding exports of 
manufactured goods and service earn- 
ings and of developing alternative 
markets, and the conclusion was 





reached that the economic develop- 
ment of the region can hardly be ex- 
port-orientated; for the region as a 
whole, a trend toward import sub- 
stitution of food, other consumer 
goods and even producer goods ap- 
pears unavoidable. 

The secretariat study ends with a 
discussion of the implications of this 
situation for trade policies. The pri- 
mary exporting countries of the ECAFE 
region may find it necessary to con- 
sider the question of promoting intra- 
regional trade, but only on the basis 
of a coordination of their economic 
development plans, taking into ac- 
count the real problems underlying 
any such efforts. The industrial coun- 
tries, for their part, may wish to 
reconsider the nature and the extent 
of the contribution that they can make 
to the common effort to reduce the 
large, and growing, disparities be- 
tween their levels of living and those 
of the primary producing countries of 
the ECAFE region or, for that matter, 
of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world in general. 


Measures Recommended 


Following a general discussion of 
the economic situation in the region, 
the Commission adopted a resolution 
recommending various measures for 
intensifying economic cooperation 
among the countries of the area. 

The resolution recommends that 
members take note of recent develop- 
ments in trade cooperation in other 
regions of the world, take suitable 
measures for increasing intraregional 
trade and explore the possibility of 
promoting regional cooperation for 
economic development. The resolution 
also appeals to the industrially ad- 
vanced countries to consider the pos- 
sibilities of encouraging imports from 
the countries of the ECAFE region, 
evolve measures to reduce sharp 
fluctuations in the volume and price 
of the products they import, at the 
same time ensuring that prices are 
established at a fair and adequate 
level. 

The resolution further asks the in- 
dustrially advanced countries to take 
note of the concern of the countries 
of the ECAFE area regarding the effects 
of regional economic arrangements 
and, as part of the global economic 
expansion, to continue providing the 
necessary economic, financial and 
technical aid with a view to accelerat- 
ing the economic development and 
the diversification of production in 
the countries of the area. The resolu- 
tion was adopted without a formal 
vote, though the United States ab- 
stained for lack of time to consider 
certain relevant economic factors. 

The Commission’s session ended on 
March 21. 
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Draft Declaration 
on Right of Asylum Approved 


| pete onhassay of discrimination in 
religious rights and practices, the 
right of asylum, measures to eradicate 
racial prejudice, freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest, detention and exile, and 
United Nations advisory services in 
human rights are among items on the 
agenda of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion for its sixteenth session, which 
opened in Geneva on February 29 and 
was to last through March 18. Mario 
Amadeo of Argentina was elected 
Chairman. 

A report by the Secretary-General 
described the organization of three 
seminars in 1960 as part of the pro- 
gram of advisory services. In Tokyo, 
participants will discuss the role of 
criminal law in the protection of hu- 
man rights and the purposes and legi- 
timate limits of penal sanctions. The 
subject of the seminar in Vienna is the 
protection of human rights in crim- 
inal procedure. In Addis Ababa the 
topic will be the participation of wo- 
men in public life. 

The Commission approved the pro- 
gram and also unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling the attention of 
member states to the suitability of the 
rights of the child as a topic for hu- 
man rights seminars. 

A discussion on the creation of na- 
tional committees to survey respect for 
human rights was based on a sugges- 
tion made by last year’s Chairman, 
R. S. S. Gunewardene of Ceylon. 
(Ceylon is not a member of the Com- 
mission this year.) The Commission 
unanimously adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending that governments stimu- 
late the formation of human rights 
committees. The resolution asserts that 
the studies and opinion of such bodies 
could be of great value to govern- 
ments in the promotion and observ- 
ance of human rights. Members of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies are invited to communicate 
information on this subject, including 
the nature and extent of contact be- 
tween the contemplated bodies and the 
governments, for a report by the Sec- 
retary-General to the session of the 
Commission to be held next spring. 

The discussion on the right of asy- 
lum was based on a revised declara- 
tion presented in 1959 by France in 
the form of a draft resolution to be 
adopted by the General Assembly. 
This refers to the article on the right 
of asylum in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and recommends 
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certain principles on which states 
would base their practice in granting 
asylum. The principles are set out in 
four draft articles. Iraq proposed an 
additional article on the right to re- 
turn to one’s homeland. The proposals 
as a whole were sent to governments 
for comment. 

Many replies were favorable. But in 
the Commission delegates pointed out 
that while asylum is often granted, it 
can hardly be called a right; if it is in- 
cluded in the draft convenant on hu- 
man rights, that will settle the matter. 
The International Law Commission 
also is looking into the matter, it was 
argued, and the Commission should 
not interfere with other work. 

To other delegates it appeared as 
though a recommendation by the 
Commission might help the Law Com- 
mission and a declaration adopted now 
would probably be effective some time 
before the covenants could be agreed 
on. By March 15, the Commission had 
adopted a preamble which recalls Ar- 
ticle 14 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, stating that “every- 
one has the right to seek and to en- 
joy in other countries asylum from 
persecution.” It further recalls Article 
13 (2) of the Universal Declaration, 
stating: “everyone has the right to 
leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country.” The 
principles are contained in five ar- 
ticles. 

Article I reads: “Asylum granted 
by a state, in the exercise of its sov- 
ereignty, to persons entitled to invoke 
Article 14 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights shall be re- 
spected by all other states.” 

Article II reads: “The situation of 
persons who are forced to leave their 
own or another country because of 
persecution, or well-founded fear of 
persecution, is, without prejudice to 
the sovereignty of states and the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Na- 
tions, of concern to the international 
community. 

“Where a country finds difficulty in 
continuing to grant asylum, states in- 
dividually or jointly or through the 
United Nations should consider, in a 
spirit of international solidarity, ap- 
propriate measures to lighten the bur- 
den on the country granting asylum.” 

Article III reads: “No one seeking 
or enjoying asylum in accordance with 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights should, except for overriding 








reasons of national security or safe- 
guarding of the population, be subject- 
ed to measures such as rejection at the 
frontier, return or expulsion which 
would result in compelling him to re- 
turn to or remain in a territory if 
there is well-founded fear of persecu- 
tion endangering his life, physical in- 
tegrity or liberty in that territory. 

“In cases where a state decides to 
apply any of the above-mentioned 
measures, it should consider the pos- 
sibility of the grant of provisional asy- 
lum under such conditions as it may 
deem appropriate, to enable the per- 
sons thus endangered to seek asylum 
in another country.” 

Article IV reads: “Persons enjoying 
asylum should not engage in activities 
contrary to the purposes and princi- 
ples of the United Nations.” 

Article V reads: “Nothing in this 
Declaration shall be interpreted to 
prejudice the right of everyone to re- 
turn to his country as stated in Ar- 
ticle 13 (2) of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” 


Freedom of Conscience 


The Commission then began con- 
sideration of the study of discrimina- 
tion in the matter of religious rights 
and practices prepared by Arcot 
Krishnaswami, of India, the special 
rapporteur for this subject. 

The report was last taken up by the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties at a session at Headquarters in 
January. (See UNITED NATIONS RE- 
view for March, 1960.) The Sub- 
commission unanimously approved a 
set of principles for the promotion of 
freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion and the eradication of dis- 
crimination on the ground of religion 
or belief. At the same session, the 
Subcommission unanimously approved 
a resolution condemning recent mani- 
festations of anti-Semitism and _ re- 
questing the Commission on Human 
Rights to add its condemnation. 

The Commission unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to transmit to member 
states and members of the specialized 
agencies the text of the draft princi- 
ples for comment by October 31 and 
decided to include the question in its 
provisional agenda for the next ses- 
sion. 

The Commission also expressed ap- 
preciation to Mr. Krishnaswami for his 
valuable report and requested its wide 
circulation, also drawing the attention 
of the Assembly to it in connection 
with article 18 of the draft covenant 
on civil and political rights. 
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Fourteenth Session of 


Commission on Status of Women 


A DRAFT convention and recom- 
mendation on marriage regula- 
tions, a review of the political rights 
of women, reports on their access 
to education and a progress report 
on the recently established program 
of advisory services on human rights, 
will highlight the fourteenth session of 
the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women. 

The session is being held at the 
University of Buenos Aires from 
March 28 to April 14, with the repre- 
sentatives of the Commission’s mem- 
bership attending. Members of the 
Commission in 1960 are: Argentina, 
Canada, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Israel, Japan, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The eighteen-member Commission, 
the United Nations body primarily 
concerned with the promotion of 
women’s rights, was established in 
1946 as a functional commission of 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (Ecosoc). It meets 
annually and reports to ECOSOC. 

Perhaps priority on the Commis- 
sion’s agenda this year goes to the 
draft convention and recommendation 
which seek to lay down a minimum 
legal age for marriage, make the free 
consent of both parties a condition to 
valid marriages and provide for the 
compulsory registration of marriages 
as a means for doing away with prac- 
tices such as child marriages, poly- 
gamy, bride price and customs where- 
by women are disposed of arbitrarily, 
for example, by being married with- 
out their consent or inherited when 
widowed. 


Political Rights 


As part of its continuing attention 
to the rights of women, each year the 
Secretary-General reports on political 
rights. This year, the report will cover 
developments since 1954, with a re- 
lated report on action by govern- 
ments to implement the provisions of 
the Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women. 

That convention, which was drafted 
and sponsored by the Commission on 
the Status of Women and adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1952, pro- 
vides that women shall be entitled to 
vote, shall be eligible for election and 
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be entitled to hold public office and 
exercise all public functions on equal 
terms with men. Forty-two countries 
have signed the convention and thirty- 
four have ratified or acceded to it. 

Information on the status of women 
in United Nations trust territories is 
given in a report by the Secretary- 
General taken from the annual reports 
of the countries administering the trust 
territories. 


The Commission will be informed 
of the recommendation of the last 
General Assembly according to which 
women in the British Northern Cam- 
eroons will have the right to vote in 
the new United Nations-supervised 
plebiscite to be held there between 
September 30, 1960, and March 1961. 

Another report by the Secretary- 
General contains information on the 
status of women in 1958 in non-self- 
governing territories. 


Advisory Services 


Under the program of advisory serv- 
ices in the field of human rights, the 
United Nations organizes seminars 
and provides governments, at their re- 
quest, with fellowships and experts. 


The General Assembly has author- 
ized a budget of $100,000 for 1960 
activities in this program, including 
three regional seminars. One of these, 
to be held in Addis Ababa, will deal 
with the participation of African 
women in public life. Plans for 1961 
include a seminar on the status of 
women in family law, to be held in 
Romania. 


The Commission will receive the 
report of the seminar on the participa- 
tion of women in public life held in 
Bogota in 1959. 


Economic Opportunities 


The Commission has always sup- 
ported the principle of equal pay for 
equal work as a fundamental step in 
the promotion of equal economic 
rights for women. It cooperated with 
the International Labor Organization 
in promoting the principle embodied 
in the Convention on Equal Remu- 
neration for Men and Women Workers 
for Work of Equal Value. At the four- 
teenth session, the Commission will 
review the extent to which the prin- 
ciple is observed. 


The Commission will have before 





it a report on tax legislation applic- 
able to women, particularly those 
gainfully employed. A supplementary 
report will be presented on the access 
of women to positions in architecture, 
engineering and the law. 


Education 


The Commission will consider a 
UNESCO report on the access of girls 
and women to education outside 
school. The survey takes into account 
data from fifty-three countries and in- 
cludes information on adult literary 
programs and social education. 


Private Law 


In its discussion of the status of 
women in private law, the Com- 
mission will consider measures de- 
signed to adopt desirable standards 
for a minimum age of marriage, to 
make the free consent of both parties 
a condition for valid marriages and to 
provide for compulsory registration of 
marriages. For its consideration of 
these measures, the Commission will 
have before it a document dealing 
with the requirement of consent, the 
age of marriage and the registration 
of marriage, in addition to the texts 
of the draft convention and draft 
recommendation on the age of mar- 
riage, consent to marriage and regi- 
stration of marriages prepared by the 
Secretary-General at the request of 
ECOSOC. 

The Commission, when considering 
the status of women in private law, 
will also have before it an addendum 
to annual reports dealing with sub- 
jects such as betrothal, marriage for- 
malities, dissolution of marriage, rela- 
tions between parents, and adoption. 
Another report on family law con- 
cerns the property rights of women. 


Nationality of Married Women 


A report by the Secretary-General 
describes recent legislation in several 
countries affecting the nationality of 
married women and lists the nineteen 
countries which have signed, ratified 
or acceded to the Convention on the 
Nationality of Married Women. 
Drafted and sponsored by the Com- 
mission, the convention was adopted 
by the General Assembly in 1957. It 
provides that neither marriage nor its 
dissolution, nor the change of na- 
tionality by the husband during mar- 
riage, shall automatically affect the 
nationality of the wife; contracting 
states also agree that an alien wife 
may, at her request, acquire her hus- 
band’s nationality through specially 
privileged naturalization procedures. 

Other reports will be presented, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Territorial 


Sea Conference 


p= what extent of its coastal 
waters should a state exercise 
sovereignty? Should a state’s exclusive 
right to fish adjacent seas go beyond 
its territorial line? If so, how far? 

These questions, not new to inter- 
national law, are under consideration 
in Geneva at the Second United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of the 
Sea. The Conference opened on March 
17. Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thai- 
land was elected President of the Con- 
ference and José A. Correa of 
Ecuador chairman of the committee 
of the whole, both by acclamation. 
The Conference is expected to last 
through April 14. 


Two years ago at the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, also held in Geneva, representa- 
tives of eighty-six nations reached 
agreement on conventions on conser- 
vation, the high seas, the contiguous 
zone and the continental shelf. They 
could not agree on the breadth of the 
territorial sea and certain other mat- 
ters which are on the agenda at the 
current conference. 


At the conference in the spring of 
1958 a number of proposals were in- 
troduced on the territorial sea issue 
and on the breadth of zones in which 
coastal states may exercise exclusive 
fishing rights outside their territorial 
waters. None received the necessary 
two-thirds majority vote. 


The proposals receiving the greatest 
consideration were these: 

a maximum six-mile territorial sea 
and an additional six-mile zone in 
which fishing rights would be granted 
only to the coastal state concerned and 
to countries whose nationals had fished 
regularly in the zone in question for 
at least five years before the signature 
of the proposed convention; 


a maximum breadth of the terri- 
torial sea of six miles to all states and 
an exclusive fishing zone up to twelve 
miles from the baseline from which 
the territorial sea is measured; 

each country to set its own terri- 
torial limits, as a rule from three to 
twelve miles; 

a maximum twelve-mile territorial 
sea to all countries and, in case the 
breadth of the territorial sea is less 
than twelve miles, an exclusive fishing 
zone up to twelve miles from the 
baseline. 

Another suggestion was that each 
state be allowed to fix its own reason- 
able limits, preferably by regional 


agreements. 
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The three-mile limit has had durable 
public acceptance but doubts have 
been cast in recent years on its accept- 
ance as a principle of international 
law. “While several representatives re- 
iterated their view that the three-mile 
limit remained the only established 
rule of international law, others op- 
posed that view,” the Legal Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly noted 
in its report in 1958. “Some described 
the three-mile limit as an anachro- 
nism; others denied that the rule had 
ever existed as a general rule; others 
stated that no rule existed at all; and 
others that the only true rule, as re- 
flected in the practice of states, was 
one which accepted the diversity of 
claims between three and twelve miles 
and allowed each state to determine 
the breadth of the territorial waters, as 
a rule, within these limits.” 





Congress 
on Nutrition 


ge wages officers and scientists in 
the United Nations agencies will 
be in active cooperation with scien- 
tists and civic leaders from every 
major section of the world at the Fifth 
International Congress on Nutrition, 
September 1-7, 1960, in Washington, 
D. C. 

Director-General B. R. Sen of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Director-General M. G. Candau of 
the World Health Organization and 
Maurice Pate, Executive Director of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
will participate in the program. The 
plenary session on September 1 will 
be followed by a week of carefully 
organized panel discussions and re- 
search papers covering the areas of 
subject matter of greatest importance 
in agriculture, food processing, food 
distribution and, most important of 
all, the relationships of food practices 
to human health. 

The Congress is organized under 
the administration of the International 
Union of Nutritional Sciences, of 
which D. P. Cuthbertson, Director of 
the Rowett Research Institute in 
Scotland, is President. The four earlier 
Congresses have been held in London, 
Amsterdam, Basel and Paris, respec- 
tively. The United States National 
Academy of Sciences and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Nutrition are serving 
jointly as host organizations for the 
Congress in 1960. 

On September 6 the program will 
be directed specifically to considera- 








tion of “World Food Needs and Food 
Resources,” when the programs of 
the United Nations agencies will be 
at the focal point of interest. Speak- 
ers, experts of worldwide standing, 


will evaluate pathways for future 
progress in terms of present situa- 
tions, anticipated population trends 
and resources that can be developed 
by research, education, growing eco- 
nomic strength and _ statesmanship. 
Among those who will address special 
sessions of the Congress will be the 
President of the National Academy of 
Sciences and members of President 
Eisenhower’s cabinet. 

Officers of the Congress are E. V. 
McCollum, Honorary President; C. G. 
King, President; P. Gyorgy, chairman 
of the Organizing Committee; M. O. 
Lee, General Secretary, and W. H. 
Sebrell, Jr., chairman of the Program 
Committee. 

Headquarters for the Congress will 
be at the Sheraton Park and Shore- 
ham Hotels in Washington. An at- 
tendance of about 2,500 is expected. 

Many of those who will attend the 
Congress will also visit leading uni- 
versity, government and _ industrial 
centres in Canada, Latin America 
and the United States. 

In addition to the usual types of 
brief research reports submitted spon- 
taneously by those attending the Con- 
gress, special panel discussions by in- 
vited speakers have been organized to 
deal broadly with research and cur- 
rent concepts in such areas as: (1) 
evaluation of nutritional status in man; 
(2) effects of processing and additives 
on the nutritive value of foods; (3) 
lipids (fats and oils) in health and 
disease; (4) animal nutrition for effi- 
cient food production; (5) nutrition 
in maternal and infant feeding; (6) 
proteins and amino acids in nutrition; 
and (7) three hours around the world 
—new possibilities in nutrition re- 
search. 

Simultaneous translation service will 
be furnished in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and English. 

Organized groups of submitted 
papers will include reports on research 
progress in: (1) preservation of foods 
by ionizing radiation; (2) metabolism 
of fission products; (3) use of radio- 
isotopes in nutritional research; (4) 
nutritional physiology of ruminants; 
(5) new aspects of carbohydrate me- 
tabolism; (6) micro-nutrients in plant 
and animal nutrition; (7) functional 
role of vitamins; (8) human nutri- 
tional requirements and allowances; 
and (9) animal nutrition at the cel- 
lular level. 

Correspondence’ regarding the 
Congress should be directed to the 
Office of the Secretariat, 9650 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Washington 14, D.C., 
U.S.A. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Request for Special Session 


On March 15 the Secretary-General 
transmitted to the permanent missions 
of all United Nations members a request 
by the following twenty-two nations for 
a special session of the General Assembly 
to consider the question of French nu- 
clear tests in the Sahara: Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Federation of 
Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public and Yemen. 

The request was made under Article 
20 of the Charter, which allows the 
Secretary-General to convoke a special 
session at the request of a majority of 
United Nations members, and rule 9(a) 
of the Assembly’s rules of procedure. 
Under rule 9(a) any member may re- 
quest the Secretary-General to summon 
a special session; if within thirty days of 
the communication of the request to 
other members, a majority of members 
concur in the request, the special session 
is summoned in accordance with rule 8, 
that is, within fifteen days of the receipt 
by the Secretary-General of the con- 
currence of the majority of member 
states. 


Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The eleventh session of the Commit- 
tee was opened on February 23 by the 
Under-Secretary for Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, acting as chairman. 

The following officers were elected by 
acclamation: A. Quaison-Sackey (Gha- 
na), Chairman; L. J. Goedhart (Nether- 
lands), Vice-Chairman; J. G. Bacon 
(United States), Rapporteur. 


Progress achieved by Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories: From February 25 to 
March 1 the Committee held a general 
debate on the over-all progress achieved 
by the non-self-governing territories since 
the establishment of the United Nations. 
Before the Committee was a report of 
some 3,000 pages prepared by the Secre- 
tary-General in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies. The report consists 
of fifty-four summaries on individual 
territories, twenty-six separate studies on 
economic, social and educational condi- 
tions, and a general survey (Documents: 
A/4081-4089 and addenda, A/4105-4109, 
A/4114, A/4124, A/4129, A/4131, A/ 
4134, A/4136, A/4137, A/4142, A/4144, 
A/4152, A/4162, A/4165-4167, A/4175, 
A/4178, A/4181, A/4192-4195). (For 
complete listing with titles, see UNITED 
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February 17-March 16 


NATIONS REviEW, January 1960, Digest, 
pp. 92-93.) 

Economic conditions: From March 2 
to 9, the Committee debated economic 
conditions in the territories. Documents 
before the Committee were: Influence of 
terms of trade on the economy (A/ 
AC.35/L.314); Money and central bank- 
ing systems (A/AC.35/L.315); Produc- 
tivity, prepared by Lo (A/AC.35/L.316); 
Balance of payments of non-self-govern- 
ing territories with the respective metro- 
politan countries (A/AC.35/L.317); and 
Transition from subsistence to market 
agriculture: a reconnaissance study, pre- 
pared by Fao (A/AC.35/L.318). 

Social and Educational Conditions: The 
Committee discussed this item from 
March 11 to 16. Documents before the 
Committee included: Report by UNESCO 
on elimination of illiteracy (A/AC.35/ 
L.319); Special report on social condi- 
tions, prepared for Committee’s ninth 
session (A/3837, Part II); Special re- 
port on educational conditions, prepared 
for Committee’s tenth session (A/4111, 
Part II); Special study on educational 
conditions: analysis of information trans- 
mitted to Secretary-General, 1956-1958 
(ST/TRI/SER.A/16) (U.N. Sales No. 
60. VI.B.2). 


Additional documentation: Agenda A/ 
AC.35/13/Rev.1); Introductory note on 
work of Committee (A/AC.35/L.313); 
List of representatives (A/AC.35/INF. 
21/Rev.1). 

Composition of Committee for 1960: 
Members transmitting information: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, France, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, United 
States; Members elected by Fourth Com- 
mittee on behalf of General Assembly: 
Argentina, Brazil, Ceylon, Dominican 
Republic, Ghana, India, Iraq. 


Six-Member Subcommittee 


On February 26 a subcommittee was 
appointed with Brazil, Ghana, India, 
Netherlands, United Kingdom and United 
States as members: (1) to examine and 
submit observations and conclusions on 
the Progress Report, and (2) to draw 
up a report on economic conditions on 
which the Committee is holding its tri- 
ennial review. 

The sub-committee held its first meet- 
ing on February 29 and unanimously 
elected M. Rasgotra (India) as Chair- 
man. From February 29 to March 16, 
the subcommittee held twelve meetings 
and considered various working papers 
on educational and economic conditions 
in the non-self-governing territories, 


United Nations Commission on Permanent 
Sovereignty over Natural Resources 


The Commission met during the period 
February 17 to March 16. On March 4 
it approved unanimously without a vote 
a draft resolution (A/AC.97/7) in which 
the Commission, having considered the 
preliminary study prepared by the Sec- 
retary-General entitled “The Status of 
Permanent Sovereignty Over Natural 
Wealth and Resources” (A/AC.97/5 and 
Add.1 and Corr.1): (1) Commends the 
Secretary-General; (2) “Requests the 
Secretary-General, taking into account 
the views expressed by the members of 
the Commission at this session, to: (a) 
invite Member States and specialized 
agencies to verify the material in the 
preliminary study, and to submit addi- 
tional pertinent information, with regard 
to matters within their respective juris- 
dictions; (b) prepare, not later than 15 
March 1961, in the light of such sub- 
missions, a revision of the study for con- 
sideration by the Commission at its next 
session; (c) include in the revised study 
appropriate references to United Nations 
decisions, reports and studies relating to 
rights and duties of States under inter- 
national law and to international co- 
operation in the economic development 
of under-developed countries; and (3) 
Expresses the hope that Member States 
which have not yet already done so 
would as soon as possible submit the 
necessary information on the status of 
permanent sovereignty over natural 
wealth and resources within their re- 
spective jurisdictions.” 

Rafik Asha (United Arab Republic) 
was unanimously elected Rapporteur of 
of the Commission. 

On March 15 the Commission began 
consideration of the draft of its progress 
report to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

Standing C ittee of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board 


February 18 (closed) 





Fourteenth session 

Addendum to report of Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds: 
A/4267/Add.1. 

Resolutions adopted by General As- 
sembly during its fourteenth session, 
September 15-December 13, 1959 (A/ 
4354). 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mixed Armistice Commission 


The Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice 
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Commission at its 79th emergency meet- 
ing held on February 16 at Banat Ya- 
coub, in the absence of the Israel dele- 
gation, adopted two resolutions con- 
demning Israel in connection with recent 
incidents in the Tawafiq area of the 
demilitarized zone. 

The first resolution condemned Israel, 
for an attack on the night of January 31 
February 1 “by regular Israeli armed 
forces, against Khirbet-Altawafiq village 
which, according to the report of the 
United Nations military observers, had 
no fortification other than a trench sur- 
rounding the village for its protection 
and a barbed-wire entanglement defend- 
ing this trench.” The attack had resulted 
in almost total destruction of the village, 
with two killed and two wounded on the 
Arab side, the resolution stated. 

The Israel action and the presence of 
military or paramilitary forces in the 
demilitarized zone were declared to be 
“a flagrant violation of Article V, para- 
graphs 5(a) and (b), of the General 
Armistice Agreement.” The Israel au- 
thorities were requested “to destroy and 
abandon all positions of a military char- 
acter in the demilitarized zone” and also 
“to refrain in the future from any action 
liable to endanger the status of the de- 
militarized zone and the rights of the 
Arab population in that zone. . .” 

In the second resolution the Israel- 
Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission con- 
demned Israel for overflights of Syrian 
territory on February 1 by jet planes 
and requested the Israel authorities “to 
put an end immediately and definitely 
to such hostile acts.” The action of the 
Israel Air Force was declared to be “a 
flagrant violation of Article III, para- 
graph 2, and of Article IV, paragraph 2, 
of the General Armistice Agreement.” 

S/4268: Letter of February 18, 1960, 
from Acting Permanent Representative 
of United Arab Republic giving text of 
the two resolutions, and statements of 
the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission; $/4270 and Corr. 1: Re- 
port by Chief of Staff of United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization on re- 
cent incidents in Southern Sector of De- 
militarized Zone Created by Article 5, 
paragraph 5, of Israel-Syrian General 
Armistice Agreement. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 


The sixteenth session of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights opened in Geneva 
on February 29. The following officers 
were elected unanimously: Mario Ama- 
deo (Argentina), Chairman; C. S. Jha 
(India), First Vice-Chairman; Francisco 
A. Delgado (Philippines), Second Vice- 
Chairman; and Jacques Basyn (Belgium), 
Rapporteur. On March 14 Felix Erma- 
cora (Austria) was elected to succeed 
the latter, who had to leave before the 
end of the current session. 

Advisory services in the field of human 
rights: The Commission had before it a 
report by the Secretary-General (E 


CN.4/798) on the organization of three 
seminars to be held in 1960: one in 
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Iekyo, on the role of criminal law in 
the protection of human rights and the 
purposes and legitimate limits of penal 
sanctions; one in Vienna, on the protec- 
tion of human rights in criminal proce- 
dure; and one in Addis Ababa, on the 
participation of women in public life. 
The Commission was also informed of 
acceptance by the Secretary-General of 
invitations from the Romanian and Mexi- 
can Governments to organize seminars 
in those states in 1961. The subject of 
the Romanian seminar will be the status 
of women in family law (E/CN.4/798 
Add.1). The Mexican seminar will study 
amparo (special procedure for protection 
of constitutional rights), habeas corpus, 
and related remedies for unjustifiable de- 
tention (E/CN.4/798/Add.2). 

On March 2, the Commission unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution pro- 
posed by India, Iraq, Poland and the 
United States (E/CN.4/L.547/Rev.1) 
recommending that the Economic and 
Social Council direct the attention of 
member governments to the rights pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child as desirable topics for sem- 
inars on either the regional or interna- 
tional level, and inviting the Secretary- 
General to render any assistance that 
may be necessary for the organization 
of such seminars, in agreement with the 
governments concerned. 

Study of the right of everyone to be 
free from arbitrary arrest, detention and 
exile: The Commission received a prog- 
ress report of the committee on the right 
of everyone to be free from arbitrary 
arrest, detention and exile (E/CN.4/799) 
informing the Commission that a defini- 
tive report on the subject would be sub- 
mitted next year. 

Members of the committee during 
1959 were: Argentina, Belgium, Ceylon 
and the Philippines. 

National advisory committees on hu- 
man rights: On March 4 the Commis- 
sion unanimously adopted a revised draft 
resolution submitted by Austria, Den- 
mark, France, Lebanon, Philippines, 
United Kingdom and Venezuela (E 
CN.4/548/Rev.1). The resolution recom- 
mends that the Economic and Social 
Council recognize the importance of the 
contribution which can be made by 
bodies representing, in each country, in- 
formed opinion on questions relating to 
human rights, the important role they 
can play in the education of public 
opinion, and the value of their studi-s 
and opinion to governments in the pro- 
motion and observance of human rights. 
The resolution would have the Council 
invite members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies to stimulate 
the formation of such bodies “which 
might take the form, inter alia, of local 
human rights committees or national 
advisory committees,” or encourage them 
where they exist, and communicate all 
relevant information on the subject to 
the Secretary-General for a report to be 
circulated to governments and submitted 
to the Commission on Human Rights at 
its eighteenth session. 

The Commission also had before it a 
note by the Secretary-General trans- 
mitting a note from R. S. S. Gunewar- 
dene of Ceylon, 1959 Chairman of the 








Commission, proposing the item for the 
agenda, and an explanatory memoran- 
dum (E/ON.4/791). 


Freedom of information: On March 4 
the Commission discussed two memo- 
randa by the Secretary-General. One 
dealt with various developments in the 
field (E/CN.4/792). The other contained 
information on UNESCO's plan to organ- 
ize a series of regional conferences 
on development of the media of informa- 
tion, and an international conference on 
the international transmission of news. 
to be held in Havana in 1962 (E/CN.4 
792/Add.1). 


Right of asylum: The Commission be- 
gan its discussion of this item on March 
7. Before the Commission was a revised 
declaration on the right of asylum pre- 
sented to the Commission in 1959 by 
France in the form of a draft resolution 
for adoption by the General Assembly 
(E/CN.4/L.517); an additional article 
proposed by Iraq (E/CN.4/L.518); the 
replies of twenty-seven governments (E/ 
CN.4/793 and Add.1-4) and thirteen 
non-governmental organizations (E/CN. 
4/794 and Add.1-3) giving comments on 
the French and Iraqi proposals; a note 
by the Secretary-General on considera- 
tion of the question at the Assembly’s 
fourteenth session (E/CN.4/795) and 
comments of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees (E/CN.4/796). 

During the period March 8 to 11 the 
Commission adopted the preamble and 
five articles of a draft declaration and 
on March 15 approved the draft as a 
whole by 12 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions. The text to be submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council for trans- 
mission to the General Assembly reads 
as follows: 


Draft Declaration on Right of Asylum 


“The General Assembly, 

“Recalling that among the purposes of 
the United Nations is the achievement of 
international co-operation in solving in- 
ternational problems of an economic, 
social, cultural or humanitarian char- 
acter and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion; 

“Mindful of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights which declares in Ar- 
ticle 14 that ‘(1) Everyone has the right 
to seek and enjoy in other countries asy- 
lum from persecution; (2) This right may 
not be invoked in the case of prosecu- 
tions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Na- 
tions’; 

“Recalling also paragraph 2 of Article 
13 of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights which states that ‘Everyone 
has the right to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own, and to return to his 
country’; 

“Recommends that without prejudice 
to existing instruments dealing with asy- 
lum, States Members of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies 
should base themselves in their practices 
on the following principles: 

“ARTICLE 1. Asylum granted by a 


State, in the exercise of its sovereignty, 
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to persons entitled to invoke Article 14 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, shall be respected by all other 
States. 

“ARTICLE 2. The situation of persons 
who are forced to leave their own or 
another country because of persecution 
or well-founded fear of persecution is, 
without prejudice to the sovereignty of 
States and the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations, of concern to the 
international community. 

“Where a country finds difficulty in 
continuing to grant asylum, States indi- 
vidually or jointly or through the United 
Nations should consider, in a spirit of 
international solidarity, appropriate mea- 
sures to lighten the burden on the coun- 
try granting asylum. 

“ARTICLE 3. No one seeking or enjoy- 
ing asylum in accordance with the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
should, except for over-riding reasons of 
national security or safeguarding of the 
population, be subjected to measures 
such as rejection at the frontier, return 
or expulsion which would result in com- 
pelling him to return to or remain in a 
territory if there is well-founded fear of 
persecution endangering his life, physical 
integrity or liberty in that territory. 

“In cases where a State decides to 
apply any of the above-mentioned meas- 
ures, it should consider the possibility of 
the grant of provisional asylum under 
such conditions as it may deem appropri- 
ate, to enable the persons thus endan- 
gered to seek asylum in another country. 

“ARTICLE 4. Persons enjoying asylum 
shall not engage in activities contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

“ARTICLE 5.—Nothing in this declara- 
tion shall be interpreted to prejudice the 
right of everyone to return to his country 
as stated in Article 13, paragraph 2 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 

The Commission also adopted a resolu- 
tion transmitting the draft declaration to 
the Economic and Social Council and 
requesting the Secretary-General to for- 
ward the text to members of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies to en- 
able them to send their comments, if 
any, on the draft declaration, and par- 
ticularly on Article 3, to the Council be- 
fore its thirtieth session. 

Discrimination in religious rights and 
practices: On March 14 the Commission 
took up the report of the twelfth session 
of the Subcommission of Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties, held in New York from January 11- 
30, 1960 (E/CN.4/800; Minority Report: 
E/CN.4/801). Mr. Krishnaswami, Spe- 
cial Rapporteur, made a statement on his 
study of the question of religious rights 
and practices (E/CN.4/Sub.2/200) which 
had been considered by the Subcommis- 
sion at its last session. 

On March 15 the Commission adopted 
unanimously a resolution which (1) re- 
quests the Secretary-General to transmit 
to members of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies the text of the 
draft Principles on freedom and non- 
discrimination in the matter of religious 
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rights and practices, with an invitation to 
submit their comments on both the sub- 
stance and the form of the draft Prin- 
ciples not later than October 31, 1960; 
and (2) includes the question in the 
provisional agenda of the seventeenth 
session of the Commission. [For text of 
draft Principles, adopted by the Sub- 
commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
at its twelfth session, see UNITED NATIONS 
Review, March 1960, Digest, p. 29.| 

A second resolution—also adopted 
unanimously—congratulated Mr. Krish- 
naswami on his study and asked the 
Secretary-General to give it the widest 
possible circulation. 

Racial and religious prejudice: On 
March 16 the Commission adopted 
unanimously a resolution recommended 
by the Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties as amended by the Commission. The 
resolution condemns manifestations of 
anti-Semitism as well as other forms of 
racial prejudice and religious intolerance; 
urges member states of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies to take 
steps to prevent such acts and to punish 
them where they have been committed; 
and calls for sustained efforts on the part 
of public and private authorities to edu- 
cate public opinion with a view to eradi- 
cating such prejudices. The Secretary- 
General is asked to collect relevant in- 
formation or comments in consultation 
with governments, UNESCO and non- 
governmental organizations for trans- 
mission to members of the Subcommis- 
sion, which is asked to evaluate the ma- 
terial and report to the Commission on 
Human Rights. 

Seminars: On March 16 the Commis- 
sion adopted a resolution calling atten- 
tion to members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies to the op- 
portunities under the program of ad- 
visory services in the field of human 
rights. for the organization of seminars 
on the study of various aspects of and 
techniques for the prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minorities, 
including seminars on the causes and 
elimination of prejudice in all its forms. 

Discrimination in education: In a res- 
olution adopted on March 16 the Com- 
mission expresses satisfaction with the 
work of UNESCO in drafting international 
instruments on prevention of discrimina- 
tion in education and requests UNESCO 
to keep it informed of any further rec- 
ommendations in the future. The Com- 
mission also decided to keep the question 
of discrimination in education on its 
agenda. 

Other action: On March 16 the Com- 
mission took note of the Secretary- 
General’s memorandum on the review 
of the human rights program (E/CN.4/ 
797), and then held a private meeting to 
consider communications concerning hu- 
man rights. (The non-confidential list of 
communications presented to the Com- 
mission appears in document E/CN.4/ 
CR.29.) 

On March 2, the President of Peru, 
Manuel Prado, made a formal address 
to the Commission. 





Statements were made at the opening 
meeting of the current session concern- 
ing the question of the representation of 
China. 

Members of the Commission: Mem- 
bers of the Commission are: Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, China, Denmark, 
France, India, Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States and Venezuela. 


Ec ie C 
Far East (ECAFE) 
Sixteenth Session 

ECAFE opened its sixteenth session in 
Bangkok on March 9. Statements were 
made by Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, 
Prime Minister of Thailand, by Philippe 
de Seynes, United Nations Under- 
Secretary in charge of the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, and by U 
Nyun, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission elected Thanat Kho- 
man, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Thailand, as Chairman; Nityanand Ka- 
nungo, Minister of Commerce of India, 
as First Vice-Chairman, and Dr. Per- 
fecto Laguio, Under-Secretary of Com- 
merce and Industry of the Philippines, 
as Second Vice-Chairman. 

Economic conditions: After discussing 
the economic situation, the Commission 
on March 14 adopted without a formal 
vote a draft resolution sponsored by 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Japan, Nepal, 
Philippines and Thailand. The United 
States delegate asked to put on record 
his delegation’s abstention on the grounds 
that there had not been sufficient time 
to consider certain relevant economic 
factors. 

The resolution among other things 
would have the countries of the ECAFE 
region take measures for increasing intra- 
regional trade and explore the possibility 
of promoting regional cooperation for 
economic development. An appeal is 
made to the industrially advanced coun- 
tries for the encouragement of imports 
from the ECAFE region, for the reduction 
of sharp fluctuations in the volume and 
price of imported products, while ensur- 
ing that prices are established at a fair 
and adequate level, and for the continu- 
ance of economic, financial and technical 
aid in order to accelerate economic de- 
velopment and the diversification of 
production in the countries of the ECAFE 
area. 

[The Commission’s sixteenth session 
was originally scheduled to be held in 
Karachi on February 17. The meeting 
was postponed by the Secretary-General 
after consultation with the Chairman of 
ECAFE and the Economic and Social 
Council’s Interim Committee on Program 
of Conferences. According to a cable 
sent to member states, members and 
associate members of ECAFE, the action 
was taken “because it appears that it 
would be impossible for a member state 
of the United Nations to participate in 
the ECAFE session under Paragraph 9 of 
ECAFE’s terms of reference if the session 
were held in Karachi, Pakistan, as orig- 
inally scheduled, and because of admin- 
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istrative difficulties regarding the timing 
of the session.”| 


Mekong Coordination Committee 


The Mekong Coordination Committee, 
composed of representatives of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand and Viet-Nam, 
met in Bangkok on February 16-17, un- 
der the chairmanship of Boonrod Binson, 
Secretary-General of Thailand’s National 
Energy Authority, to consider, among 
other things, methods for utilizing the 
$1,326,700 allocated by the United Na- 
tions Special Fund for the development 
of four selected Mekong tributaries—the 
Battambang River basin in Cambodia, 
the Nam Ngum basin in Laos, the upper 
Chee basin in Thailand, and the upper 
Se San (Yali) basin in Viet-Nam. 

The Committee recommended that a 
portion of the allocation be used for the 
development of a pilot agricultural proj- 
ect covering about one square mile in 
each of the tributary areas and invited 
FAO to carry out this phase of the project. 
The Committee also recommended that 
comprehensive project reports be pre- 
pared on the four tributaries, each of 
which will involve construction of a dam 
for water and hydroelectric power. This 
part of the project will be entrusted to a 
private engineering firm to be selected. 

The tributary-development project as a 
whole is expected to cost $1,780,700. The 
balance over and above the Special Fund 
allocation has been pledged by the four 
riparian states in the form of local costs. 

The contribution of the Special Fund 
brings the Mekong Committee’s resources 
to a total of $7,300,000. Participating 
organizations include the United Nations, 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO and wMo. The 
donor countries are Australia, Canada, 
France, India, Iran, Japan, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


Program Committee 

The Program Committee of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund met at United 
Nations Headquarters from March 8 to 
10, 1960, under the chairmanship of B. 
Karapandza (Yugoslavia). V. Kidwai, of 
India, was elected Vice-Chairman for 
1960. 

The Committee was informed that the 
Executive Board had approved by mail 
poll the recommendation for an alloca- 
tion of $50,000 for emergency aid to 
Morocco in connection with the catas- 
trophe which struck the town of Agadir 
on March 1. 

The Committee recommended to the 
Executive Board -approval of allocations 
amounting to $8,251,985 for new and 
continuing aid to projects for child health 
and welfare in forty-eight countries and 
territories. 

Report of the Program Committee: 
E/ICEF/L.1239. 

Members of Program Committee for 
1960: Australia, Brazil, China,* Domin- 
ican Republic, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Indonesia, Iran, Po- 


* Did not attend the session. 
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land, Tunisia, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Yugoslavia. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board opened its spring 
session at United Nations Headquarters 
on March 14. On that date the Board 
approved an emergency relief allocation 
of $55,000 to Mauritius for assistance to 
the mothers and children rendered home- 
less as a result of the cyclones which 
struck the island in January and Febru- 
ary 1960. 


Council Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Committee met in closed session 
on February 29 and unanimously elected 
Raul F. Trejos (Costa Rica) as Chair- 
man. It decided unanimously to recom- 
mend to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil that: (1) consultative status in cate- 
gory B be granted to the European AI- 
liance of Press Agencies, the Association 
for the Study of the World Refugee 
Problems, and the International Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty; and (2) that the Council grant 
consultative status on the register to the 
International Association of Electrical 
Contractors. 

By 6 votes to 1, the Committee decided 
to recommend that consideration of the 
application of the General Union of 
Workers of Black Africa for consulta- 
tive status in category A be deferred for 
one year and, by unanimous vote, to 
recommend to the Council that the 
World Muslim Congress should not be 
granted consultative status on the regis- 
ter. 

[Organizations in category A have a 
basic interest in most of the Council’s 
activities. Organizations in category B 
have a special competence in, and are 
concerned specifically with, only a few 
of the Council’s fields of activity. Or- 
ganizations listed on the register are 
more specialized. ] 

1960 Membership of Committee: 
China, Costa Rica, France, New Zealand, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Panel of Consultonts on Groundwater 
Development 
February 18, 19 (closed) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Subcommittee on the Questionnaire 


On February 18 the Subcommittee 
completed its second reading of the spe- 
cial questionnaire for Ruanda-Urundi 
and adopted its ninth progress report to 





the Trusteeship Council (T/1506). 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


February 18: Received from Poland, 
the instrument of accession to the In- 
ternational Convention to Facilitate the 
Importation of Commercial Samples and 
Advertising Material, done at Geneva on 
November 7, 1952. [Parties to the Con- 
vention: 35] 

February 19 and March 8: Received 
from Luxembourg and Italy, respectively, 
the instrument of ratification of the 
Customs Convention concerning Spare 
Parts Used for Repairing EUROP Wagons 
(railroad cars), done at Geneva on Jan- 
uary 15, 1958. [Parties to the Conven- 
tion: 7] 

February 24: Received from Peru, the 
instrument of ratification of the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide, adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 9, 
1948. [Parties to the Convention: 63] 

March 2: Received from Norway, the 
instrument of accession to the Customs 
Convention on the International Trans- 
port of Goods under Cover of Tir Car- 
nets, done at Geneva on January 15, 
1959. [Parties to the Convention: 7] 

March 8: Received from France, the 
instrument of ratification of the Conven- 
tion relating to the Status of Stateless 
Persons, done at New York on September 
28, 1954. [Parties to the Convention: 6] 

March 9: Received from the Union of 
South Africa, the instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the Protocol for Limiting and 
Regulating the Cultivation of the Poppy 
Plant, the Production of, International 
and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of 
Opium, done at New York on June 23, 
1953. [Parties to the Convention: 38] 

March 14: Received from United 
Kingdom, the instruments of ratification 
of the following conventions, done at 
Geneva on April 29, 1958: Convention 
on the Territorial Sea and the Contigu- 
ous Zone [Parties to the Convention: 1]; 
Convention on the High Seas [Parties to 
the Convention: 2]; and Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Seas [Parties to 
the Convention: 1]. 

March 16: Received from Poland, the 
instrument of acceptance of the Conven- 
tion on Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, done at Ge- 
neva on March 6, 1948. [Parties to the 
Convention: 37] [During its session of 
March 1-3, 1960, the Council of IMCcO 
adopted a resolution in which it “con- 
siders India to be a member of the 
Organization.” ] 





Status of Women 
(Continued from page 39) 


among them reports of the representa- 
tives of the Commission on the Status 
of Women at the last session of the 
Commission on Human Rights and of 
the Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities and a report on the work of 








the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. 

Officers of the Commission on the 
Status of Women for 1959 were: 
Miss Uldarica Mamas, Cuba, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Zofia Dembinska, Poland, 
First Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Betsu Ta- 
nino, Japan, Second Vice-Chairman; 
and Mrs. Tamar Shoham-Sharon, Is- 
rael, Rapporteur. 
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Tale-tmaridtolarlm alta lave 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council, Headquarters, 
Military Staff Committee, Headquarters. 


Other bodies and conferences 


FEBRUARY 23-APRIL 15 Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, eleventh session, 
Headquarters. 


MarcH 17-ApriL 14 Second United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of the 
Sea (convened by the General Assem- 
bly), Geneva. 


MarCH 28-ApPRIL 14 Commission on the 
Status of Women, fourteenth session, 
Buenos Aires. 


ApriL 4-5 Working Party of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Program of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Geneva. 


Aprit 5-20 Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, twenty-ninth session, Headquar- 
ters. 


ApriL 7-14 Executive Committee of the 
Program of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, third 
session, Geneva. 


Aprit 14-JUNE 30 Trusteeship Council, 
twenty-sixth session, Headquarters. 


ApriL 19-22 Committee on Illicit Traf- 
fic (of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs), Geneva. 


Aprit 20-May 6 Statistical Commis- 
sion, eleventh session, Headquarters. 


ApriL 25-29 Special Working Party of 
the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade, Headquarters. 


APRIL 25-May 13 Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, fifteenth session, Ge- 
neva. 


APRIL 25-JULY 1 International Law 
Commission, twelfth session, Geneva. 


Aprit 27-May 7 Seminar on the Social 
and Economic Aspects of Integration 
of Refugees (organized by the Euro- 
pean Technical Assistance Office in 
cooperation with Sweden and the Of- 
fice of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees), Sigtuna, 
Sweden. 


APRIL 28-29 United Nations Scientific 
Advisory Committee (on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy), Geneva. 


May 2-17 Commission on International 
Commodity Trade, eighth session, 
Headquarters. 


May 10-24 United Nations Seminar on 
the Role of Substantive Criminal Law 
im the Protection of Human Rights, 
and the Purposes and Legitimate 
Limits of Penal Sanctions (organized 
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April and May 1960 


by the United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs with the 
cooperation of Japan), Tokyo. 


May 23-JUNE 22 United Nations Tin 
Conference, 1960 (convened by the 
Secretary-General, on the advice of 
the Interim Coordinating Committee 
on International Commodity Arrange- 
ments), Headquarters. 


May 25-27 Governing Council of the 
Special Fund, fourth session, Head- 
quarters. 


May 30-JuNE 10 Permanent Central 
Opium Board, seventy-sixth session; 
Drug Supervisory Body, fifty-third 
session; PCOB/DSB, _ twenty-third 
joint session; Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


APRIL 4-20 Special Meeting of Pleni- 
potentiaries on Arbitration (of the 
Committee on the Development of 
Trade), Geneva. 


APRIL 20-May 6 Economic Commission 
for Europe, fifteenth session, Geneva. 


May 16-20 Group of Customs Experts 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
seventeenth session, Geneva. 


May 23-27 Working Party on the Pre- 
vention of Road Traffic Accidents (of 
the Sub-committee on Road Trans- 
port), twelfth session, Geneva. 


May 30-JuNE 3 Working Party on Me- 
chanization of Agriculture (of the 
Committee on Agricultural Prob- 
lems), eighth session, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


APRIL 5-15 Conference of Asian 
Statisticians, third session, Bangkok. 


ApriL 21-May 2 Subcommittee on 
Mineral Resources Development (of 
the Committee on Industry and Na- 
tural Resources), fourth session, and 
Working Party of Senior Geologists, 
fourth session, Tokyo. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


MARCH 28-ApRIL 1 Joint FAO/ECE Study 
Group on Methods and Organization 
of Forest Work (of FAO and the ECE 
Timber Committee), Geneva. 


Marcu 30-Aprit 1 Joint FAO/UNESCO 
Meeting on Arid Zones (Restricted 
Group of Experts), Rome. 


APRIL 4-14 Consultative Committee on 
Administrative Questions (of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion), Geneva. 


APRIL 20-26 Preparatory Committee of 
the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination, thirty-eighth session, Ge- 
neva. 





APRIL 25 Seventh Inter-Agency Meet- 
ing on Agrarian Reform, Rome. 


APRIL 28-29 Administrative Committee 
on Coordination, thirtieth session, 
Geneva. 


May 9-13 Joint FAO/ECE Study Group 
on Forest Machinery Development 
(of FAO and the ECE Timber Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


May 9-20 Committee of Experts on 
Protection of Performers, Manu- 
facturers of Phonographic Records 
and Broadcasting Organizations (con- 
vened by ILO, UNESCO and the Berne 
Union), The Hague. 


May 16-20 Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee on International pnesg me | 
Arrangements, United Nations Head- 
quarters. 


May 16-20 FAO/ECE Meeting on Co- 
ordination of Agricultural Statistics 
in Europe, Geneva. 

May Joint FAO/UNESCO Study Group on 
the Mediterranean Ecological Map 
(Restricted Group of Experts), third 
session, Paris. 


Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


Marcu 29-Aprit 14 Board of Gover- 
nors, Vienna. 


ApRIL 25-29 Seminar on Codes for Re- 
actor Computations, Vienna. 


May 10-13 Symposium on Fuel Element 
Fabrication, with Special Emphasis 
on Cladding Materials, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


Marcu 21-Aprit 2 Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, thirtieth 
session, Geneva. 


AprRIL 25-May 6 Petroleum Committee, 
sixth session, Geneva. 


May 2-7 Meetings of the International 
Social Security Association (sub- 
sidized by 110), Munich. 


May 20 Committee on Freedom of As- 
sociation, Geneva. 


May 23 Committee to Consider the 
Improvement of the Practical 
Methods of Working of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, Geneva. 


May 24 Committee on Industrial Com- 
mittees, Geneva. 


May 24-27 Financial and Administra- 
tive Committee, Geneva. 

May 25 _ International Organizations 
Committee, Geneva. 

May 26 Meetings of the Government, 
Employers’ and Workers’ Groups, 
Geneva. 
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May 26 Allocations Committee, Ge- 


neva. 
May 27-28 Governing Body, 145th ses- 


sion, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


APRIL 4-9 Desert Locust Control Com- 
mittee, seventh (extraordinary) ses- 
sion, Rome. 

4-14 First Near East Conference 

Production and Health, 


APRIL 
on Animal 
Cairo. 

ApRIL 20-26 Scientific 
Mediterranean Social 
search, Rome. 

APRIL 25-29 International Meeting on 
Veterinary Education, London. 


Conference on 
Sciences Re- 


APRIL 25-30 European Inland Fisheries 
Advisory Commission, Dublin. 


APRIL 25-30 International Conference 
on Veterinary Education, London. 


APRIL 26-May 7 Mediterranean Sub- 
commission (of the European Fores- 
try Commission), seventh session, 
and its Working Parties on Eucalypts 
and Cork-Oak, Portugal. 


May 2-6 Agricul- 
European 


fifth 


Subcemmission on 
tural Research (of the 
Commission on Agriculture), 
session, Torino, Italy. 


May 3-7 Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on Freedom 
from Hunger, Rome. 


May 9-11 Working Party on Copra 
Quality and Grading (of the Group 
on Coconut and Coconut Products), 
third session, Rome. 


May 9-21 European Seminar on 
Methods of Evaluating Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Programs, Vienna. 


May 12-20 Group on Coconut and 
Coconut Products (of the Committee 
on Commodity Problems), third ses- 
sion, Rome. 


May 17-21 (tentative) First Technical 
Conference on Weaver Birds (organ- 
ized by FAO and the Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara), Bamako, Suda- 
nese Republic. 


May 23-24 (tentative) Continuing 
Working Party on Fisheries Statistics 
in the North West Atlantic Area, 
Bergen, Norway. 


May 23-JuNe 1 Group on Citrus Fruit 
(of the Committee on Commodity 
Problems), first session, Madrid. 


APRIL OR May Statistical Committee of 
the Cocoa Study Group (of the 
Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems), Rome. 


2-3 days in 2nd or 4th week of May 
Initiating Meeting of the Wood Re- 
search Society, (place undetermined). 

Last 2 weeks of May (tentative) Pro- 


gram Committee (of the Council), 
fourth session, Rome. 


May or Junge Finance Committee (of 
the Council), fourth session, Rome. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
Marcu 28-Aprit 1 Administrative and 


External Relations Commissions (of 
the Executive Board), Paris. 
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MarRcCH 28-ApRiL 9 Seminar for Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education in Tropical Africa, 


Accra. 
Aprit 1 International Committee on 
Laboratory Animals, fifth session, 


Rome (tentative). 


APRIL 2-9 Meeting of Experts on Eco- 
nomic Development in South East 
Asia (convened by UNESCO and the 
International Economic Association), 
Gamagori, Japan. 


APRIL 4-30 Executive Board, fifty-sixth 
session, Paris. 


ApRIL 19-26 Meeting on Preparation of 
International Guide to Educational 
Documentation, Paris. 


APRIL 26 Sub-Group on Teaching about 
the United Nations (of the Non- 
Governmental Organizations Work- 
ing Party on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding), Paris. 


APRIL Planning Committee of the 1961 
Symposium on Elimination of Infec- 
tion from Laboratory Animals Colo- 
nies, to meet jointly with the Inter- 
national Committee on Laboratory 
Animals, /taly. 


May 2-6 International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research in the Natural 
Sciences Program of UNESCO, seventh 
session, Paris. 


May 6 Advisory Committee on Travel- 
ling Science Exhibition, Paris. 


May 9 Subcommittee on Cartographic 
Problems in the Arid Zone (of the 
Advisory Committee on Arid Zone 
Research), second session, Paris. 


May 9-12 Meeting of Experts on 
Spanish Terminology in the Social 
Sciences, Paris. 


May 10-11 Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research, sixteenth ses- 
sion, Paris. 

May 12-14 Ad Hoc Committee of 


Social Experts on the Arid Zone Pro- 
gram, Paris. 


May 12-18 General 
Arid Zone Problems, 


May 13, 14 & 19 Subcommittee on 
Socio-Economic Problems in the Arid 
Zone (of the Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research), Paris. 


May 19-20 Expanded Advisory Com- 
mittee on Arid Zone Research, extra- 
ordinary session, Paris. 


Symposium on 
Paris. 


May 24-JuNE 2 Meetine ef Experts on 
Educational Opportunities for Girls 
and Women in Tropical Africa, 
Cotonou, Republic of Dahomey. 


May 30 Committee Elected bv the 
Sixth Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Approved for 
Consultative Arrangements with UN- 
ESCO, seventh session, Paris. 


May 30-JuNE 2 Seventh Conference of 
International Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Approved for Consulta- 


tive Arrangements with UNESCO, 
Paris. 
May Fourth Joint Meeting of the Bu- 


reau and Author-Editors of the Inter- 
national Commission for a History of 
the Scientific and Cultural Develop- 
ment of Mankind (subsidized by 
UNESCO), Paris. 











May International Seminar on the Ac- 
cess of Workers to Education and 
Culture (convened by the National 
Commission of Romania with the 
financial help of UNESCO), Romania. 


May International Seminar on the De- 
velopment of Adult Education in In- 
dustrial Enterprises (convened by the 
National Commission of Czechoslo- 
vakia with the financial help of 
UNESCO), Prague. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


MarcH 30-ApRiL 8 Symposium on Bil- 
harziasis in Africa (organized by 
the wHo Africa Regional Office and 
the Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa South of the 
Sahara), Lourenco Marques, Mozam- 
bique. 

MarcH 31-AprRiL 9 Conference on 
Malaria Eradication, in Europe (con- 
vened by the Europe Regional Of- 
fice), Palermo, Italy. 


Aprit 19-23 Scientific Group on Re- 
search in Tuberculosis, Geneva. 


APRIL 20-27 Seminar on Dental Health 
Services for Children (organized by 
the Europe Regional Office), Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 


APRIL 25-30 Study Group on Recom- 
mended Requirements for Biological 
Substances, Geneva. 


AprRIL 25-30 Executive Committee of 
the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion and Working Party of the Re- 
gional Committee of the WHO 
Americas Regional Office, fortieth 
session, Washington, D.C. 


AprIL 25-30 Building Jury (on new 
WHO headquarters), Geneva. 


May 3-21 World Health Assembly, 
thirteenth session, Geneva. 


May 23-28 Symposium on the Patho- 
genesis of Essential Hypertension 
(organized by the Europe Regional 
Office), Prague. 


May 23-28 Scientific Group on the 
Histopathology of Mammary Tumors, 
Geneva. 


May 30-June 3 Expert Committee on 
Radiation (Effects of Radiation on 
Human Heredity), Geneva. 


May 31-JuNeE 2 Planning Meeting on 
Water Pollution Conference (organ- 
ized by the Europe Regional Office), 
Copenhagen. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


MarcH 28-ApRIL 8 Subcommittee on 
the Draft Convention on Aerial Col- 
lisions (of the Legal Committee), 
Paris. 


Aprit 19-23 Committee on Coordina- 
tion and Liberalization (of the Euro- 
pean Civil Aviation Conference), 
Paris. 

Aprit 25-27 Working Group on Air- 
worthiness Certificates (of the Euro- 
pean Civil Aviation Conference), 
Paris. 


Aprit 25-May 14 Teletypewriter Panel, 
fourth meeting, Montreal. 


May 9-12 (tentative) Two Working 
Groups on Training (of the European 
Civil Aviation Conference), Paris. 
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May 30-JuUNE 10 (tentative) Panel of 
Experts on Origin and Destination 
Statistics, Paris. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


May 2-4 & 7 Air Mail Subcommittee 
(of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee), Berne. 


May 5-6 vupu-International Air Trans- 
port Association Liaison Committee, 
Berne. 

May 7 International Reply Stamp Sub- 
committee (of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee), Berne. 


May 9 Subcommittee on the Multi- 
lingual Vocabulary of the Interna- 
tional Postal Service and Universal 
Decimal Classification Subcommittee 
(of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee), Berne. 


May 10-12 Subcommittee on Salaries 
of International Bureau Staff (of the 
Executive and Liaison Committee), 
Berne. 

May 12 Subcommittee on Rate Fixing 
(of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee), Berne. 


May 13 Subcommittees for the Study 
of Documents Published by the Inter- 
national Bureau and on_ Transit 
Charges (of the Executive and Liai- 
son Committee), Berne. 


May 14 Subcommittee to Develop 
Technical Assistance between Ad- 
ministrations (of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee), Berne. 


May 16-28 Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee, Berne. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


ApriL 1-11 Working Party (12-mega- 
cycle systems and small coaxial 
pairs) of Sub-Study Group 1 (Specifi- 
cation of lines), Geneva. 


APRIL 4-11 Sub-Study Group 1/1 
(Specification of lines) of Study 
Group 1 (line transmission), Geneva. 


APRIL 12-13 Study Group 1 (Line trans- 
mission) (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Geneva. 


APRIL 25-May 13 Special Regional Con- 
ference, Geneva. 


APRIL 19-26 Plan Subcommittee for Latin 


America (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee and the International 
Radio Consultative Committee), 
Mexico. 


May 18-25 Sub-Study Group 2/1 (Tele- 
graph operation and tariffs) of Study 
Group 2 (Operation and tariffs) (of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


May 19-25 Study Group 12 (Telephone 
transmission quality) (of the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee), Geneva. 


May 28-JuLy 2 Administrative Council. 
fifteenth session, Geneva. 





Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


May 17-JuNE 17 _ International Confer- 
ence on the Revision of the Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
London. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


MarcH 28-APRIL 14 Consultations un- 
der Committee II on Expansion of 
Trade, Geneva. 


May 2-14 Balance of Payments Con- 
sultations, Geneva. 


May 9-13 General Discussion of Com- 
mittee If on Expansion of Trade, 
Geneva. 


May 16-JuNE 4 _ Contracting Parties, 
sixteenth session, Geneva. 





CORRECTION 


In the article in the March 1960 
issue of the REVIEW on the twelfth 
session of the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human 
Rights was inadvertently stated to 
have been ratified or acceded to by 
sixty states. The reference should 
have been to the Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. 











““The enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of health is 
one of the fundamental rights of every human being without 
distinction of race, religion, political belief, economic or social 
condition.’’ 
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The World Health Organization's assistance to Turkey in its growing public 
health program and increased graduate and basic nurse training has included 
advice and courses in public health nursing, nursing education and adminis- 
tration, midwifery and social- pediatrics and obstetrics. These views show 
student visiting nurses calling on a village family; a nurse, while lecturing 
a school class on the importance of proper hygiene, inspects a pupil's 
mouth and throat; and a student nurse assists at the examination of a baby. 
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